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FRONT-DOOR EVANGELISM 


Thousands will get invitations to attend church and church school this month 
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A Little Time 


ON A RECENT automobile trip we found 
four reasons within two days’ time that 
convinced us that there are still many 
Americans who haven't forgotten how to 
be good neighbors. 

As we paused at a busy intersection in 
Portsmouth, N. H., undecided which turn 
to take, a small truck stopped beside us. 
The driver inquired in a foreign accent 
where we wanted to go. After we ex- 
plained, he said, “Follow me,” and guided 
us to our destination. He waved goodby 
to us and drove away so quickly that I’m 
not sure he heard our thank-you’s. 

Early the next morning in Boston dur- 
ing our search for historical sites, we be- 
came lost in a maze of one-way streets. 
In our bewilderment we caused a traffic 
block. Instead of berating us, as we ex- 
pected, a milkman motioned us to follow 
his truck and led us to the main highway. 

A few minutes later, an Italian-born 
Bostonian struggled to give us directions 
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for Kindness 


to Old North Church in his adopted lan- 
guage. Seeing that we did not understand, 
he offered to ride with us and point out 
the turns. When we reached the church, 
he remarked casually that he had been on 
his way to the waterfront to fish. We 
apologized for taking his time and thanked 
him for his kindness. “Oh, that’s all right,” 
he replied with a broad smile. “I got lotsa 
time.” 

That afternoon in Quincy, Mass., we 
made several wrong turns and finally found 
ourselves at a dead-end street. A man in 
another car had noticed our out-of-state 
license. Realizing that we must be lost, he 
went out of his way in order to catch up 
with us and direct us back to the highway. 

These were small kindnesses. But peo- 
ple who are helpful in small ways are 
usually the kind of people who are willing 
to make big sacrifices. I can still remember 
the glow we felt during the rest of our 
trip. Mrs. K. G. ACKERMANN 
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Ordass jailed 

For two weeks rumors were circulat- 
ing around western Europe that the 
Lutheran bishop of Budapest, Lajos 
Ordass, had been arrested by the com- 
munist government in Hungary. In 
Budapest the rumors were denied. 

On Sept. 10 the Hungarian Ministry 
of Interior announced that three Lu- 
theran leaders were under arrest: 
Bishop Ordass, Baron Albert Radvan- 
zky who has been the lay president of 
the Lutheran Church, Sandor Vargha, 
former general secretary of the church. 

The charge against Bishop Ordass 
and Baron Radvanzky, said the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent, is that they 
“disposed of several hundred thousand 
dollars without the permission of the 
National Bank and sold foreign cur- 
rency on the black market.” 

Communist newspapers in Budapest 
asserted that Bishop Ordass received 
$500,000 from the U.S.A. Committee for 
the Lutheran World Federation when 
he toured the U.S. in 1947 to ask help 
for the Hungarian Church. 

“These charges are not the real rea- 
son for the persecution of Bishop Or- 
dass,” said the Rev. John A. Scherzer 
at National Lutheran Council head- 
quarters in New York. All money given 
to the Lutheran Church of Hungary is 
paid through the National Bank of Hun- 
gary according to legal procedure. 
“There has been nothing illegal or 
irregular.” 

When Bishop Ordass was in America 
last year he specifically refused to ac- 
cept any personal gifts of money, and 
received only sufficient funds to pay 
his traveling expenses in the U.S. 
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From Prof. Anders Nygren, of Swe- 
den, president of the Lutheran World 
Federation, a protest against the arrest 
of Bishop Ordass has been sent to Lajos 
Dinnyes of Budapest, minister president 
of Hungary. 


Pressure on Hungarian Lutherans 

If Lutherans would give full approval 
to the Communist.government of Hun- 
gary, all would be well with them. 
There were some who were eager to 
come to terms. 

This month 90 pastors and laymen 
were gathered in Budapest by Ernest 
Milhalyfi, minister of information in 
the Hungarian government. They were 
told to support “democratic reforms in 
church life’—which means chiefly giv- 
ing approval to government seizure of 
the church schools. They were told to 


agitate for removal of “reactionaries” 


from control of the Lutheran Church— 
which means forcing the abdication of 
Lajos Ordass as bishop of Budapest. 


Serious position 


“Leaders of our church” have placed 
us in a serious position because of re- 
sistance to the reform program of the 
government, said the Lutherans at their 
meeting. A three-man committee was 
appointed to inform the Lutheran synod 
of the desire for radical changes in 
leadership and for “closer co-operation 
between Hungarian Lutherans and the 
people’s democracy.” 

At the Budapest meeting this month 
Pastor Julius Groh of Gyor, west Hun- 
gary, is reported to have said the Lu- 
theran church cannot afford “to be tied 
to the apron strings” of the Roman 
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Catholic church in opposing reforms. 
Cardinal Mindszenthy and 16 other 
Roman Catholic leaders, in a pastoral 
letter read in churches of Hungary this 
month, condemned the nationalized 
schools as materialist, godless, and con- 
trolled by Marxist ideology. They 
called on parents to take responsibility 
for religious instruction of children. 


Editors in trouble 

If all church papers in Poland could 
be suppressed, voices disturbing to the 
Communist government would be 
quieted. This month security police 
were said to have arrested Dr. Roman 
Mielinski, editor of Gos Katolicki. He 
is the third editor of a Roman Catholic 
paper arrested within a month. 


Safe in lowa 

Wide-eyed., eager, friendly, courteous, 
they walked the streets of the city, 
peered in shop windows, exchanged 


rapid-fire comments in soft German, 


‘speculated on the new life of freedom 


and dignity they hope to find. 

That was the description in the Des 
Moines Register last month of the first 
day’s adventure of two refugee families 
arriving in lowa. They were sent to 
the Midwest under sponsorship of the 
Iowa Lutheran Welfare Society. 

The Roberts Lapainis family had 
come from Latvia—by way of a DP 
camp in Germany. The Hans Hoff- 
manns were from Bavaria, and had 
been in trouble with the Nazis because 
Mrs. Hoffmann is Jewish. 

Hoffmann is a cheese maker, and 
Lapainis an electrician. After a week 
in Des Moines, Hoffmann had a job 
making cheese in Sioux City. Trinity 
Lutheran Church was helping the fam- 
ily get permanent living quarters. 
Lapainis was employed in Grinnell by 
the Iowa Southern Utilities. His family 
was living in an apartment furnished 


JouRNEY Enps 1n Iowa 
After a German DP camp, a chance to earn a living 
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by St. John’s Lutheran Church. 

“We want to earn our living, find 
bread, learn the English, go to night 
school, and get the papers to become 
American citizens,’ explained Mrs. 
Lapainis. “We are free now and can 
work and be happy again. God has 
been with us.” 


No longer DPs 

“New Canadians” is the name for 
people from European DP camps, now 
moving rapidly into such communities 
as Hamilton, Ontario. By Sept. 1 there 
were 500 in the Hamilton area. 

St. Paul’s Church in Hamilton holds 
a fellowship hour for the DPs every 
Sunday evening after church. On Sept. 
19 all the new arrivals in the surround- 
ing district were invited for a vesper 
service and reception. Dr. J. H. Reble, 
president of the Canada Synod, would 
preach. 

Eighty DPs in the Hamilton area have 
joined St. Paul’s Church, reports Pastor 
Fred C. Mueller. “We introduce them 
to various families in the congregation, 
who invite them to their homes. We try 
to welcome them in every way. They 
are very grateful and attend the church 
whenever possible.” 

Canada would probably find room for 
free-lance refugees—-coming over this 
summer on little fishing boats such as 
the “Ostervaag” and “Capry” which 
reached Halifax last month. The Rev. 
S. F. M. Friedrichsen, Canada Synod 
pastor for immigrants, visited 103 per- 
sons arriving on these boats. 

“We held brief devotions amid the 
bunks and luggage in a large detention 
room,” he reports. “With tears and 
quivering lips they manifested their 
gratitude to God who had brought them 
safely to a promised land.” 

Displaced persons coming to Canada 
are listed by the National Employment 
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Service, and brought to a hostel at St. 
Paul’s, L’Ermite, just outside Montreal. 
They are assigned jobs which have been 
secured for them. After one year they 
are free to seek any other employment. 
Many have come as domestic servants, 
seasonal laborers, and mill workers. 


Dp policy adopted 
Thousands of refugees are still mov- 
ing into western Europe, Dr. Stewart 


‘W. Herman reminded Lutheran reset- 


tlement workers at a meeting in Hol- 
land last month. There seems to be no 
chance of finding homes for all DPs. 

Lutheran resettlement committees 
must be established in as many coun- 
tries as possible, not only to receive 
refugees when they come but to work 
for generous immigration policies. Ef- 
fective committees now exist in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the U.S. 

Lutheran World Action has provided 
$300,000 for the resettlement program 
in 1948. The amount needed next year 
will probably be twice as large, said 
Dr. Herman. Among more than 10 mil- 
lion people uprooted from their prewar 
homes, several hundred thousand may 
be relocated through Lutheran efforts. 


Twenty trains for hungry people 

To European countries, still unable 
to supply their people with sufficient 
food, America had been generous this 
summer. Farmers everywhere were re- 
sponding to the appeal of the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program. Train-loads 
of wheat, powdered milk, cotton, and 
other crops were on their way. 

A 52-car train started from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, after a service of dedication 


at the Ohio state fairgrounds (see photo, 


page 7). A 60-car train was dedicated 
at Topeka, Kansas. Trains were being 
assembled in Oklahoma, Colorado, 
North Dakota, and Texas. About 20 
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DEDICATION 
Fifty-two car train, loaded with wheat, starts from Columbus, Ohio 


trains would be on their way before the 
end of the year, said crop officials. 
Groups participating in crop are Church 
World Service, Lutheran World Relief, 
and the Catholic Rural Life Conference. 


Theological journal 

Gettysburg and Mt. Airy theological 
seminaries will give up their magazine, 
The Lutheran Church Quarterly, at the 
end of 1948, it was announced last 
month. These seminaries will join with 
Capital and Wartburg seminaries of 
the American Lutheran Church, Aug- 
ustana Seminary of the Augustana 
Church, and Luther Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, in- pro- 
duction of a new periodical. 

The plan was described to 39 profes- 
sors of seminaries in all National Lu- 
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theran Council churches and the Mis- 
souri Synod, who met at Chicago Semi- 
nary in Maywood. 

Personality tests on theological stu- 
dents were described by Dr. R. A. Jesse, 
formerly dean of Concordia Seminary 
in St. Louis. Seminaries need trained 
testers and student counselors, said Dr. 
Gould Wickey of the ULC Board of 
Education. 


All-Lutheran youth 

For the first time a joint meeting of 
leaders of youth organizations of a ma- 
jority of Lutheran churches in America 
has been held. Seven National Lu- 
theran Council churches and the Mis- 
souri Synod sent representatives to 
Valparaiso, Indiana, last month for an 
exchange of ideas and materials. 


“A landmark in the history of the 
Lutheran church,” Dr. O. P. Kretzmann 
of Valparaiso University called the 
meeting. Youth leaders said they would 
work for “wider acquaintance with 
youth work in other Lutheran groups 
through interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences.” 

Youth work must be expanded to in- 
clude not only teen-agers but people 
in their 20s and early 30s, the Rev. 
Joseph Frease of the ULC Luther 
League told the conference. The largest 
proportion of unchurched adults in 
America is in this young-adult clas- 
sification, he said. 

The Valparaiso meeting was attended 
by 125 leaders in youth groups enroll- 
ing 300,000 Lutheran young people. 


Largest student gathering 

A thousand college and university 
students—largest gathering of Lutheran 
students on record in America-—met in 
early September at Interlochen, Mich. 
There are 100,000 Lutheran students in 
American colleges and universities, it 
was reported. About 40,000 are enrolled 
in the Lutheran Student Association. 

Students agreed to “combat the com- 
promising of morality as manifested so 
vividly in American life with a definite 
revelation and practice of Christian 
morality.” They also promised “to pray 
for and promote the unity of all Lu- 
theran churches.” 


No hair cut 

John J. Akar was a delegate to the 
Christian Youth Conference at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., this month. He came 
from West Africa and needed a hair cut. 

There were 3,000 delegates, a tenth 
of them of colored races. Grand Rapids 
is a favorite meeting-place of church 
groups, because hotels there do not 
practice race discrimination. 
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But Mr. Akar found barber shops are 
different. He spent three hours going 
to various downtown barbers, including 
one in the ymca, and was turned down 
by all. “The ymca turndown was the 
most disillusioning of all,’ said Mr. 
Akar. “I said to the barber, ‘It’s ap- 
parent the “c” in “ymca” stands for 
“Caucasian” rather than “Christian.” ’ 
But I don’t think he even understood 
me.” 

Mr. Akar is a graduate of Oxford 
University and a premedical student at 
Otterbein College. He wants to get back 
to West Africa, hé’says, because “Amer- 
ica is so fantastically ethnocentric.” 


The Sabbath Day 

“Tll have some ice cream,’ Miss 
Kathleen Perrott told a storekeeper 
boldly one Sunday afternoon. Some of 
the ice cream she ate, and some she 
gave to a two-year-old lady in the 
neighborhood. 

So Miss Perrott was obliged to resign 
as superintendent of a Methodist Sun- 
day school at Taunton, in Somerset, 
England, reports the Manchester Guar- 
dian. “By your determination to con- 
tinue the practice of buying ice cream 
on Sunday you would lessen your in- 
fluence and make the task harder for 
parents who want to inculcate in their 
children the sacredness of Sunday,” 
wrote her pastor, the Rev. L. Babb. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., clergymen 
couldn’t agree on whether children 
should be allowed to swim in the city 
pools on Sunday afternoons. 

Eight ministers of the Reformed 
Church in America protested to city 
officials that Sunday swimming “neces- 
sitates the employing of guards and 
maintenance men on the Lord’s Day.” 
Half a dozen ministers of other churches 
said “many people see nothing wrong 
in swimming on Sunday afternoons.” 
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World News Notes 


Wants some islands 

KorEA’S PRESIDENT, Synagman Rhee, 
has raised a storm in Japan by asking 
for the Tsushima Islands (Kamiagata 
and Shimoagata) lying between south- 
ern Korea and central Japan. The de- 
cision rests upon an interpretation of 
the much-debated Potsdam Agreement, 
which stated that Japanese territory 
should be inviolate except for areas that 
Japanese forces had conquered by arms, 
and “certain minor islands.” 

Under that last clause the Kurile 
Islands were ceded to Russia at Yalta, 
which Japan considers a menace to 
Hokkaida, her northern island. The ces- 
sion of the Tsushima Islands would be 
a similar menace to central Japan. 
Tsushima has a sentimental value for 
Japan. Off its coasts she smashed Rus- 
sia’s fleet in the Russo-Japanese War. 
Of more practical value to Japan are 
the fishing grounds off Tsushima, made 
a part of Japanese territory in 1946 by 
General MacArthur, under the decision 
of the Allied Far Eastern Commission, 
to replace the loss of the fishing grounds 
off the Kurile Islands. 

Moreover, Tsushima is valuable to 
Japanese economy because of its rich 
resources in coal, lead and zinc. Jap- 
anese journals are not allowed to ex- 
press opinions on the matter because 
of a press code ruling that nothing may 
be published that will “sow dissension 
among the Allies.” However, the public 
is unrestrainedly vocal over the “hu- 
miliation.” 


Co-operation isn't easy 

TRADE ADJUSTMENTS furnish the most 
complex and delicate difficulties in ef- 
fecting the ERP plan. National ad- 
vantages are naturally the goal of each 
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country, and patience is necessary in 
dealing with them. But the attitude 
tends to interfere with the carrying out 
of co-operative commodity interchange, 
especially with the former enemy na- 
tions. 

Under U.S. pressure, however, the 
ERP countries have rather grudgingly 
consented to raise no special barriers 
against the inflow of cheap Japanese 
goods, but with certain reservations. 
Britain, in defense of her textile indus- 
tries and backed by France, will not 
open her gates all the way. She re- 
members the prewar threat of these 
goods. 

Nevertheless, both countries will re- 
ceive goods from the U.S. zone of Ger- 
many, and from Trieste. The situation 
will likely improve as the internal prob- 
lems of each nation grow lighter. 


Listening post 
IN THE DISPUTE over Allied rights in 


Berlin, one reason why Britain, France 
and the U.S. want to stay there receives 
alert but silent treatment. The western 
lands consider Berlin their best listen- 
ing post for collecting intelligence from 
behind the iron curtain. They deem it 
far superior to the news facilities of 
their embassies and consular centers, 
even of Moscow itself. 

It is because Russia is equally aware 
of that fact that she wants the western 
powers out of Berlin. An illustration 
of Soviet feeling in the matter is the 
imminent removal of her chief admin- 
istrative body in the Soviet zone of 
Germany, with weighty German Eco- 
nomic Commission, from Berlin to 
Leipzig. The transfer is occasioned 
by the alarming leaks of important se- 
cret Soviet information into the hostile 
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Berlin press, through which a number 
of their surprise movements were 
stalled by untimely revelations. 


No news 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA is indignant over the 
injury visited upon her by the recent 
Soviet decision to send Czech food, 
severely rationed at home, to entice the 
Berlin citizenry to the Russian side in 
the present diplomatic crisis there. Un- 
der pressure, through the Czech Com- 
munist regime, the news received ob- 
scure notice in the Czech journals, but 
it got around. 

As a result, two freight cars, loaded 
with foodstuffs, and en route to Ger- 
many, were spotted in a town near the 
border of Russia’s zone, and looted by 
the enraged townspeople. That news 
also received scant notice in the Czech 
papers. 


From farm to factory 

THREE SOUTHERN states—Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi—are out to bal- 
ance their predominantly agricultural 
economy with industrial development. 
In this project the governors of the 
states have joined forces with four 
public-service companies which are al- 
ready building up power facilities for 
prospective industrial customers. 

The idea was born during the war- 
time emergency, when thousands of 
agricultural workers were lured into 
industrial training. Now that mechan- 
ical cotton-pickers and immense rice 
processors are about to take the place 
of thousands of farm laborers, these 
people will be available for industry. 
The four “Power and Light” concerns 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
New Orleans expect to be able to invest 
more than $100 million in their plants 
within the year, 
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State authorities have set up five 
steering committees to integrate the 
economic, cultural and social phases of 
community life in the three states. That 
means to provide proper schools and 
schooling for the expected worker-fam- 
ilies, sufficient religious service, a com- 
petent provision of health facilities, ade- 
quate road and rail transfer for prod- 
ucts and workers, an efficient adjust- 
ment of agricultural with commercial 
and industrial needs. 

They find these arrangements essen- 
tial to woo the industries and their 
workers. Arkansas and Mississippi 
have lost population during the last 
decade. Louisiana has been falling be- 
hind the normal rate of increase. 


Publishers’ headache 

NEGRO NEWSPAPER publishers are 
alarmed over a growing crisis in their 
business. The situation that confronts 
them is primarily due to the persistent 
rise in labor, newsprint, and distribu- 
tion costs. This is not peculiar to them, 
of course, but scanty resources and lack 
of opportunity in thé market lessen 
their ability to resist the consequences. 

In a recent convention held in Cleve- 
land by their Publishers Association, 
it was acknowledged that new sources 
of advertising income and circulation 
revenue failed to keep pace with rising 
costs. 

Another financial drain exists in the 
lack of a working agreement in the 
news-gathering field among the “Class 
A” Negro weeklies. This has forced the 
development of highly competitive 
agencies, especially by the five most im- 
portant papers of this group. This has 
still further increased costs for them, 
but has also reduced the efficiency of 
their financially less-favored brethren 
of the press. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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U.S. FOREIGN POLICY needs to be con- 
sistent. The principles which underlie 
the decisions and actions of the govern- 
ment should be clearly formulated and 
carefully adhered to. Uninterpreted 
shifts in policy contribute to interna- 
tional tension and a feeling of insecurity 
on the part of other nations. 

One reason why USS. policy has not 
always been consistent is that it has 
experimented with different ways of 
achieving its basic objectives, according 
to an article, “Does Our Foreign Policy 
Make Sense?” by Joseph C. Harsch in 
the May-June issue of the Foreign 
Policy Association’s Headline Series. 
He contends that not only the basic 
aims, but also the action patterns which 
implement those aims, should form a 
coherent whole. He points out con- 
tradictory elements in foreign policy 
which suggest the presence of conflict- 
ing theories of action. 


Four trends 

U.S. foreign policy follows four diver- 
gent trends, based on four theories of 
how best to provide for our national 
security in an atomic age, according to 
Mr. Harsch. They are: 

1. International co-operation built on 
collective security and aimed toward 
world government. This was the dom- 
inant trend at the close of the war, and 
was shown in our leadership in forming 
the United Nations. Practice of this 
“one world” principle has been limited 
by the hard facts of mounting interna- 
tional tension. 

2. A three-power world in which 
Soviet Russia, the U.S., and western 
Europe would be of relatively equal 
strength. This theory, sharply crit- 
icized when it was first proposed by Jan 
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TRENDS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Smuts, has become increasingly ac- 
cepted. It formed the basis of the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Western European 
Union, and seems to be the major thesis 
of our current foreign policy. 

3. A “two-world” system in which 
the U.S. would become the leader of a 
Western bloc aligned against a Russian 
bloc, with all nations siding either with 
us or with Soviet Russia. There are 
strong evidences of the growing strength 
of this theory. The movement in Con- 
gress to cut down the Marshall Plan 
to a relief program was in line with it, 
as minimizing the importance of west- 
ern European recovery. 

4. Armed isolation relying on atomic 
weapons, devising deadlier ones as fast 
as possible, and acquiring bases from 
which they could be launched. While 
the U.S. seems unlikely to revert to this 
course from deliberate choice, the prin- 


ciple of ultimate reliance on armed 


might colors our policy strongly. 

In theory the U.S. has elected the 
first course of international co-opera- 
tion. In practice it has not yet made 
any firm choice. Any one of these 
trends, followed consistently, would 
produce a different course of action, 
with different results. On this choice 
and its aftermath hinges the fate of our 
generation. 

Each course has its advocates. The 
churches have given strong support to 
the principle of international co-opera-~ 
tion. To the extent that world condi- 
tions make present fulfillment of that 
ideal impossible, church people would 
tend toward the view that the recovery 
of western Europe offers the best pos- 
sibility of world recovery and of the 


preservation of peace. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Results of Amsterdam 


By OTTO H. BOSTROM 


Ideas which were clarified in the World Council assembly must 


now be made effective in the thinking of churches in all lands 


Tue First AsseMBLY of the World 
Council of Churches is over. To Am- 
sterdam had come representatives from 
147 churches in 44 countries. The great 
meeting began with worship, was con- 
ducted in a spirit of prayer, and ended 
with a service of thanksgiving. 

One observer records the following 
impressions: 

1. “The astonishing accomplishment 
of the Christian faith in the world. To 
have brought to one city the wide diver- 
sity of nations and races is a witness 
to the conquering power of the Chris- 
tian faith. All this was known to be 
true, but Amsterdam made the fact 
come alive. 

2. “The new churches of the world 
won the ear of the Assembly. Every 
time a man or woman from Asia or 
Africa spoke in the Assembly there was 
alert attention. The new Christendom 
of the Orient took its opportunity at 
Amsterdam, and the election of Dr. T. C. 
Chao as a president was formal recogni- 
tion of this fact. 

3. “Church isolation is over. Amster- 
dam finally put isolation out of court 
in the life of the Christian Church. It 
did not kill it. It is still there and likely 
to appear at regular intervals. But in 
the opinion of this observer no church 
jealous of its reputation can again pre- 
sume to be entirely self-sufficient in 
faith and practice. It needs the other 
members of the household of faith. 

4. “Amsterdam showed the church to 
be in but above the world. The As- 
sembly has tried to speak the Word of 
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God, not to express its own opinions. 
It has not descended into the arena of 
East vs. West, but has clearly stated 
where in the light of the Gospel all 
men stand not merely by quoting texts 
and offering pious illustrations, but by 
stating the problem of mankind’s sharp 
dilemma and speaking to it. 

5. “This enriching personal experi- 
ence. No one can go home from Am- 
sterdam the same person he was 14 
days ago. Something has been added to 
the life and worth of every delegate. 
That something will vary according 
to people. Every delegate has had his 
moments of insight and vision which he 
must now pass on to the whole church.” 


THE WORK OF THE Assembly had been 
well planned, and each part functioned 
well. The result of the study and dis- 
cussion of each of the four sections was 
brought before the whole Assembly in 
plenary sessions during the last few 
days for consideration and amendment 
and eventual approval. 

Section I, which dealt with “The 
Universal Church in God’s Design,” 
faced realistically the basic causes of 
the church’s disunity, as evidenced by 
the following statement: “Wherever we 
find ourselves speaking together of our 
unity, we also find ourselves faced by 
stubborn problems. In dealing with 
them we discover disagreements which 
are to be traced back into our different 
ways of understanding the whole and, 
beneath those disagreements, we find 
again agreement in a unity which drew 
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us together and will not let us go.” 

Some of this unity found expression 
in other parts of the Assembly in words 
like these: “We are divided from one 
another not only in matters of faith, 
order and tradition, but also by pride 
of nation, class and race. But Christ 
has made us his own and he is not di- 
vided. In seeking him we find one an- 
other. ... We intend to stay together.” 

That there was present a sense of the 
church’s responsibility to preach the 
Gospel was shown in the report of 
Section II, dealing with “God’s Design 
and the Church’s Witness”: “The 
Church must find its way to the places 
where men really live. It must pene- 
trate the alienated world from within 
and make the minds of men familiar 
with the elementary ideas of God, of 
sin and of purpose in life. This can be 
done partly through heroic ventures of 
self-identification by Christians with 
the life of that world, partly as Chris- 
tians make the word of the Gospel 
heard in the places where the decisions 
are made that affect the lives of men. 

“It can be done fully only if, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the 
church recovers the spirit of prophecy 
to discern the signs of the times, to see 
the purpose of God working in the 
immense movements and revolutions of 
the present age, and again to speak to 
the nations with the authority of God.” 
This same section recognized the proper 
place of the laymen in the church. “This 
is the day of opportunity for the lay 
members of the church. What needs 
to be done cannot be done unless every 
member of the church is an active wit- 
ness.” 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE discussed the 
ministry of women in the church. A 
most thorough study had been made 
during two years, which for the first 
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.time gave an authentic presentation of 


women’s activities in the churches of 
countries around the world, based on 
widely distributed questionnaires. 

The committee’s report stated: “The 
churches are not agreed on the im- 
portant question of admission of women 
to the full ministry. Some churches for 
theological reasons are not prepared to 
consider the question of such ordina- 
tion. Some find no objection in prin- 
ciple but see administrative or social 
difficulties. Some permit partial but 
not full participation in the work of the 
ministry. In others women are eligible 
for all offices of the church.” 

“The Church and the Disorder of 
Society,’ which was discussed by Sec- 
tion III, elicited perhaps the greatest 
degree of animated interest. Both cap- 
italism and communism came in for 
sharp criticism, and the churches are 
urged to seek “to draw men away from 
the false assumption that these are the 
only alternatives. Each has made prom- 
ises which it could not redeem. Com- 
munist ideology puts emphasis upon 
economic justice, and promises that 
freedom will come automatically after 
the completion of the revolution. Cap- 
italism puts emphasis upon freedom 
and promises that justice will follow as 
a by-product of free enterprise; that, 
too, is an ideology which has been 
proven false. .. . The greatest contri- 
bution that the church can make to the 
renewal of society is for it to be re- 
newed in its own life in faith and obe- 
dience to its Lord.” 


Section IV dealt with “The Church 
and the International Disorder.” Much 
interest was shown, because of the tense 
international situation. Regarding war 
and peace there were noted three dif- 
ferent views: 

1) There are those who hold that, 
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even though entering a war may be a 
Christian’s duty in particular circum- 
stances, modern warfare, with its mass 
destruction, can never be an act of 
justice. 

2) In the absence of supranational 
institutions, there are those who hold 
that military action is the ultimate sanc- 
tion of the rule of law, and that citizens 
must be distinctly taught that it is their 
duty to defend the law by force if neces- 
sary. 

3) Others, again, refuse military 
service of all kinds, convinced that an 
absolute witness against war and for 
peace is for them the will of God, and 
they desire that the church should 
speak to the same effect. 

It was the opinion of the Section that 
“the churches must continue to hold 
within their full fellowship all who sin- 
cerely profess such viewpoints as the 
above.” .. . They must teach the duty 
of love and prayer for the enemy in 
time of war and of reconciliation be- 
tween victor and vanquished after the 
war.” 

Regarding freedom, the Section had 
much to say by way of definition and 
basis, but went on, more practically 
“At the present time, churches should 
give their support to every endeavor 
to secure within an International Bill 
of Rights adequate safeguards of re- 
ligious freedom—right of all men to 
hold and change their faith, to express 
it in worship and practice and to teach 
and persuade others. i 

They should press for the full rec- 
ognition of the rights of freedom, of 
speech and expression, of association 
and assembly, the rights of the family 
and of freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
as well as all those other rights which 
the true freedom of man requires. 
They should in the domestic and in the 
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international sphere support the efforts 
towards a fuller realization of human 
freedom by social legislation. 

They should oppose with all the forces 
at their disposal enforced segregation 
on grounds of race and color, and they 
should work for the progressive rec- 
ognition and promotion of this prin- 
ciple in every country. Above all, it is 
essential that in their own membership 
and life the churches observe the same 
fundamental rights, thus giving to 
others an example of what freedom 
means in practice.” 


BisHop BerccrRAv, in an address on 
the last evening of the Assembly, 
pointed out that international disorder 
comes from a lack of recognition of God 
as the true author of freedom. In the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776, 
we hear about rights with which man 
is endowed “by his Creator,” while in 
the lately proposed Declaration of the 
United Nations (1948) we read: “All 
men are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed by na- 
ture with reason and conscience and 
should act towards one another like 
brothers.” 

The Bishop said, “ ‘Creator’ has been 
dropped, ‘Nature’ enthroned. You may 
test the reach of it, if you compare the 
appeal included in calling upon a man 
or a nation, saying, ‘You are respon- 
sible toward your Creator,’ or saying, 
‘You are responsible toward your na- 
ture—or toward Nature.’ When God is 
left out, nature becomes master. And 
what a nature!” 

Amsterdam brought the ecumenical 
movement to a new stage in its form- 
ative life. In a sense it is a new begin- 
ning. The dynamic of it must now be- 
come effective in the national churches, 
in the local congregations and in the 
world of men. 
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The Way to Christian Unity 


By ANDERS NYGREN 


Lutherans are deeply interested in the unity of the church. 


Their understanding of this problem is distinctive and definite 


THROUGHOUT THE Lutheran world at 
present there is manifest a strong will 
for unity. Wherever we look we see the 
evidence. In Germany, in India, in 
America—everywhere, we find among 
Lutherans the same disposition to work 
together. Lutherans feel that they be- 
long together. Lutheran churches all 
over the world have become aware that 
they have a real message to proclaim 
and a common responsibility to dis- 
charge. 

Among those who are particularly 
interested in the ecumenical movement, 
this new and growing solidarity among 
Lutherans the same disposition to work 
considerable concern. It is sometimes 
felt that this new Lutheran unity may 
present difficulties for the wider pro- 
gram of ecumenicity. 

As long as each of the Lutheran 
churches went its own way without be- 
ing conscious of a special task to per- 
form, it seemed easier to draw them 
into the movement embracing all Chris- 
tianity. Now, since they have become 
conscious of this special place and have 
tied themselves together into a unity, 
it is feared that a united Lutheranism 
will form a block which may put up the 
bars against general ecumenical co- 
operation. The question is whether this 
movement among Lutherans does not 
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constitute a growing spirit of confes- 
sionalism which is in essential conflict 
with the ecumenical idea. 


ONE CAN SAyY at once that these ideas 
are completely without foundation in 
fact. There could be real dangers only 
if Lutheranism were something differ- 
ent from what it is and if the ecumenical 
movement were something different 
from what it is. 

At an earlier stage in the ecumenical 
movement it was sometimes thought 
that the various churches must move 
out from their respective traditional 
positions and meet one another half-. 
way, as it were. If they seem to hold 
varying convictions, each one must give 
up what is most unacceptable to the 
others. Each one must surrender some- 
thing in order to reach a common re- 
sult. For such a conception of ecumen- 
icity, a strong confessional conscious- 
ness is indeed a threat. A church that 
has become conscious of its special 
character and mission and message will 
not be disposed to hedge and negotiate. 

As a matter of fact, that is really a 
caricature of ecumenicity. We shall 
never reach unity among Christians 
by the route of mutual concessions. The 
most that could be attained that way 
would be a syncretistic mass that would 
have neither unity nor truth nor power. 
As Christians we must pray to be de- 
livered from that kind of ecumenicity. 
Just as we Lutherans cannot give up any 
of the truth which has been given to us 
and recognized by us, so we hope that 
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other Christian churches will hold to 
their convictions. We are not masters 
of the truth who can modify it or dis- 
pose of it. We are servants of the 


truth. 


On the other hand this does not mean 
that confessionalism can be played 
against Christianity. It is a false pre- 
supposition that is often made when 
Lutheranism is regarded as a danger to 
ecumenicity. It grows out of a complete 
misconception of Lutheranism. Luther 
did not want to found a new church. 
He wanted to restore in its purity the 
church which had existed from the days 
of Christ and the Apostles, and he 
wanted to return to this church the 
Gospel which had been so sadly diluted. 

In the third paragraph of the Creed, 
we say: “I believe in the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, the Communion of Saints.” 
The unity of the church is not some- 
thing that we are to make. It is already 
in existence, namely, in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. He is the head of his church, 
and the church is his body. The Church 
of Christ is not to be found in an in- 
dividual congregation or church body, 
but it is spread all over the world, and 
the word “ecumenicity” itself means 
_ just that. 

All Christian individuals are mem- 
bers of Christ, and therefore they be- 
long together in a deep inward sense. 
Christian unity is something that is al- 
ready present despite all varieties and 
in all varieties. The unity which we 
seek is no outward union. It is this in- 
ner unity, and it is already given to us. 
We meet one another as members in 
one and the same body, in the Corpus 
Christi (the body of Christ). God has 
given to us all one and the same Gos- 
pel: “One body, and one Spirit, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of us all” (Ephesians 4: 4-6). 
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In this unity which is already present 
among us lies the promise of all ecu- 
menical work. Without this unity, 
ecumenicity would be only an outward 
human organization. 

But if this unity is already present, 
what then are the Confessions? If the 
Church of Christ is one, why is it di- 
vided into various denominations? An- 
swer: We all have one and the same 
Gospel, but we have not all understood 
it in one and the same way. But it is 
not a matter of indifference how we 
understand the Gospel. Only if we take 
seriously our various confessional atti- 
tudes do we take seriously the Gospel 
itself. 

Each Confession constitutes a prob- 
lem for every other Confession, because 
it raises the question whether the other 
Confession has understood the Gospel 
in its deepest sense and its full content. 
In the various churches of the present 
day there is manifest a new zeal to 
understand the real meaning of the 
Gospel, and this is probably the most 
hopeful aspect of present-day Chris- 
tianity. 

But this means that the Confessional 
questions about the proper understand- 
ing of the Gospel have assumed new 
importance. This is not something we 
should regret, and it certainly does not 
indicate any danger to the unity of 
Christianity. On the contrary, it will 
be of great help in achieving deep and 
genuine unity. During the coming dec- 
ades we may expect to witness renewed 
conversations among the various Con- 
fessions, but their purpose will not be to 
correct one another, but rather to help 
one another to understand the Gospel 
more thoroughly. 


Iv IS HERE in this common effort con- 
cerning the Gospel and its proper un- 
derstanding that Lutherans feel we have 
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the right foundation on which to build 
ecumenical unity. Precisely because the 
Lutheran Church has its center in the 
Gospel, it participates in the ecumenical 
movement. But at the same time it re- 
quests that the ecumenical movement 
shall be orientated by the Gospel. 
Otherwise there would be very differ- 
ent ways to approach the ecumenical 
problem. 

Some think that the most important 
thing is to bring the churches together 
into practical co-operation. If they can- 
not unite in matters of faith and doc- 
trine, at least they can unite in a pro- 
gram of social and political action. The 
Lutheran Church denies that this is the 
way to Christian unity. Experience also 
shows that in fact it is the way to in- 
creased separations, if one emphasizes 
this kind of union where there is no 
unity either present or in prospect. 

Others think that the chief thing is to 
build up the various churches in the 
same way and have them all use the 
same polity. But here again we see 
what a risk it is to emphasize uniform- 
ity when we should leave room for va- 
riety. One thinks that the church 
should be developed according to the 
episcopal order, while another thinks 
that the episcopal order must be avoided 
in the church and that the only proper 


. polity is congregationalist. A third fa- 
vors still another kind of church polity. 
How can we possibly attain unity on 
this road? Lutherans answer: “To the 
true unity of the Church, it is enough 
to agree concerning the doctrine of the 
Gospel and the administration of the 
sacraments. Nor is it necessary that 
human traditions, rites or ceremonies, 
instituted by men, should be every- 
where alike” (Augsburg Confession, 
Article 7). 

It is the task of the Lutheran Church 
to direct ecumenical work to the proper 
focus and at the same time to empha- 
size the unity which has been given to 
us and which we are not called to pro- 
duce, because the church is the body of 
Christ and possesses a uniform message 
in the Gospel of Christ. In this way the 
Lutheran Church will serve the ecu- 
menical movement in largest measure. 
For if unity is sought at other points, 
it is only endangered. But since the 
Gospel is the true treasure of the 
church, and since the message of God’s 
revelation in Christ is the church’s pri- 
mary task, the unity of the church will 
grow in the same measure as the church 
sinks itself into this message. Only 
through the Gospel and through the un- 
derstanding of the Gospel shall we find 
the way to unity among Christians. 


is 


During vacation Bible school, little Cathie astonished her mother 
by announcing that the reason for the daily offerings was to buy 
clothes for Jesus. To prove her point she quickly produced several 
pictures of the robed figure of Christ, and explained, “See, he doesn’t 
have anything but that old thing like the pastor wears on Sunday.” 

Cathie may not have had the proper appreciation of the robe, but 
as I thought about the ragged millions who will suffer and die from 
exposure this winter, I wondered if she wasn’t striking pretty close 
to the truth. Jesus did say, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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Thanks to the Teachers 


By REGINALD W. DEITZ 


Christians don't expect praise for their church work, but a little recognition 


of the faithfulness of our multitude of church school teachers is due them 


“JUST WHAT does a pastor say to a 
group of church school teachers and 
workers?” That was the question in the 
mind of Martin Nichols as he sat alone 
in the sacristy for those few quiet mo- 
ments before the service started. Last 
night Jay Petersen had stopped at the 
house with a handful of recognition 
folders all prepared. Jay was the super- 
intendent. 

“IT had to come by tonight,” he had 
said, “so I thought I’d leave these with 
you. I think there is one for everybody. 
I hope all our teachers are in church 
tomorrow morning. And, Pastor, I 
think we’d all appreciate it if you’d say 
just a word or two when you pass out 
the folders.” 

Well, what should one say? Of course, 
there were the obvious things: “We 
thank you... your diligence .. . your 
faithfulness.” But was there anything 
special or different that a pastor should 
say? Pastor Nichols shuffled through 
the folders. 


Tus LirtLe Fouper 
Is PRESENTED To 
Caroline Stevens 
In recognition of the responsibilities 
which have been accepted as 
Assistant Teacher 
in 
The Nursery Department of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church 
Other names followed . . . George 
Duncan ... Thomas Price . 
Clarke 
Yes, Mrs. Fred Clark was the super- 


. . Joyce 


intendent of the primary department. 
She had taken the job when a major 
crisis developed in primary department 
affairs. Without a superintendent the 
teachers had floundered along with a 
makeshift program. Discipline went 
from bad to worse. Some of the mothers 
of children in the beginner department 
began to regret that their youngsters 
would have to be “promoted.” At last 
Jay had gone to Mrs, Clark. 

“Joyce,” he said, “I’m embarrassed 
to ask someone as busy and tied down 
as you are, but you’re as able as any- 
one we have and no one else seems will- 
ing. Would you serve as superintendent 
of our primary, department?” 

A week later Joy Clark had said, 
“Yes, she would accept. People rather 
took for granted the new order and 
effectiveness in the department as well 
as her regularity. But few appreciated 
what it cost—the preparation in fleeting 
moments snatched from pressing house- 
hold chores, the regular departmental 
conferences, the disciplined family 
schedule on Sunday morning. 

Mrs. Fred Clark was the mother of 
three children. That meant getting up 
at 6.30 to get a family ready for Sunday 
school, serve breakfast, and prepare 
dinner. What did one say in honor of 
that kind of devotion? 


OTHER NAMES appeared in the list... 
Ruth Ann Dawson... Carl Sieber... 
Mary Morris ... Pastor Nichols smiled 
as he paused at the name of Mary Mor- 
ris. What a time dear old Miss Morris 
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A Goop SunDAyY ScHOOL TEACHER IS A PRECIOUS ASSET 


had had. She was a quaint, shy maiden 
lady, probably not as old as she seemed. 
You’d expect her to have a class of de- 
mure little girls, but curiously she had 
taught intermediate boys for many 
years. She wasn’t the best teacher and 
her approach was sometimes very old- 
fashioned. Yet she seemed to have a 
way with the raseals who came to her. 
At least she was-conscientious. 

This last class with Sam Yeager and 
Billy Neal had been almost too much 
for her, though. One story had come 
out in bits and snatches from various 
parents. As everyone knew, Miss Mor- 
ris had an eccentric upper plate. Occa- 
sionally when she talked it would come 
loose and with a completely character- 
istic gesture she would push it back in 
place. 

Now this engineering problem had 
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fascinated and amused a whole genera- 
tion of intermediate boys. It remained 
for Sam and Billy to go the limit one 
Sunday a few weeks after they had gone 
into her class. Miss Morris had been 
talking earnestly, quite unmindful of 
the restless tension in the group. When 
the inevitable happened, Sam and four 
of his buddies quickly slipped into their 
mouths sets of wax teeth which they 
had gotten at a neighborhood store. 
With huge buck teeth sticking out 
they looked like a row of Mortimer 
Snerds. Miss Morris blushed. The tense, 
uncertain silence broke the gales of 
laughter when Miss Morris smiled and 
said, “Looks as though quite a few of 
us have trouble with our store teeth.” 
Never a particularly imaginative per- 
son, she had nevertheless shown real 
in sight when she went on to tell her 
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boys about the serious accident in which 
years before she had lost her teeth. 
She’s had a pretty good class ever since. 


Martin Nicuots leafed on through 
the folders ... Eric Olsen... Kathryn 
Rowland ... Martha Tyson... Ray- 
mond Kline... 

Ray Kline was an interesting boy. 
He had stepped in to take over Ralph 
Milner’s class. Ray was pretty young, 
but there had been a place to fill when 
the Milners moved away. An interest- 
ing thing had happened at the last 
teachers’ meeting before Ralph left. The 
mothers of the boys in Ralph’s class 
put on a little spread to honor Ralpn 
and to show their appreciation for what 
he had done for their boys. Ralph had 
said, “Oh, it wasn’t much. This is a 
Christian work, and I enjoy it im- 
mensely.” 

Nevertheless those parents seemed to 
think he had done something of real 
value for their boys in class, on an oc- 
casional outing, and through informal 
contacts during the week. 

All of this Ray, just elected to take 
Ralph’s place, had observed. Ray was 
young, almost too young for the job. 
Yet he had shown real interest not only 
in teaching the class but in learning to 
do it better. Last spring he had given 
a good bit of time to attend leadership 
school. Ralph Milner’s example seemed 
to be bearing fruit. How does one honor 
adequately youthful loyalty and faith? 


OTHER NAMES passed in review—Mrs. 
Markel, for 26 years superintendent of 
the beginner department, managing all 
the time to stay young and fresh in ap- 
proach ... Mr. Travers, who fights 
approaching arthritis to get to his class 
every Sunday . . . Mary Winterman, 
who in spite of a job and an invalid 
father still manages to delight her 
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young people with an occasional outing, 
field trip, or excursion . . . Jack New- 
man, who instead of saying he wasn't 
good enough, set out deliberately to 
change some undesirable personal hab- 
its in order to do a better and more 
Christian job as a teacher. 


THE SERVICE STARTED. Martin preached 
on The Power of Christ: to give health 
of body, to give peace of mind, to for- 
give sins: When at last the teachers 
and officers in his congregation’s schools 
were assembled before him his words 
grew out of his theme for the morning. 
He said: 

“Some of you have been coming up 
here before the altar once a year for a 
long time for this brief moment of rec- 
ognition. Perhaps you have felt it was 
routine. If so, that is our fault; we too 
often take your faithfulness for granted. 
Yours is a regular, but by no means 
routine service. We who for ourselves 
and through our children feel the im- 
pact of your work want you to know 
that it is appreciated deeply. 

“I feel, however, that I speak this 
morning especially for the Master in 
whose name you teach and lead. I was 
impressed as I looked over these recog- 
nition folders by the remarkable diver- 
sity of types and talents to be found 
among you, and yet by the singleness 
of purpose which underlies this enter- 
prise in which you are enlisted. 

“Do you know what your aim must 
always be? To bring the power of 
Christ to bear on the lives of growing 
people. And do you know how it is ac- 
complished? In your most candid mo- 
ments you know as well as I do that 
the work is done by no human re- 
sources. It goes forward as you become 
channels of his power. 

“Some of you are more effective than 
others as avenues for his impact on our 
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lives. But whatever any of you accom- 
plishes-is brought to pass as you permit 
Christ to work through you. For this, 
your Christian service, we thank you. 
May you have increasing opportunities 
this year to honor Christ as you serve 
in this place.” 

One of the councilmen at the back of 


the church leaned over to his neighbor 
and whispered, “Funny I never thought 
of it that way.” And Peter Gregory, 
who had refused to teach when asked 
a few months ago, wondered whether 
perhaps he had made a mistake. And 
Mrs. Becker made a mental note to say, 
Thank you, to Susan’s teacher. 
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“| LIKE SCHOOL,” SAID MARIA 


A story about children who don't have much chance 


By MARY RITCHIE WARD 


Joun Mason and Eleanor Morse, the 
newly appointed teachers at Stony 
Brook District School, were hard at 
work preparing the two-room building 
for the opening day of the fall term. 

“‘T’ve a feeling that we’re under ob- 
servation,” said the young woman. 

“Little bright eyes peeping in through 
the crack of the rear door,” smiled the 
young man, turning his attention from 
the blackboard which he was indus- 
triously scrubbing. 

“Come in, if you want to, children,” 
called Eleanor, her face lighting up with 
a friendly smile. 

The hinges creaked as the door swung 
open. 

A small boy holding the hand of a 
smaller girl edged into the room. 

Hesitantly they approached. 

“You Missis Teacher?” asked the boy. 

‘I am,” was the reply, “and just be- 
hind me is Mr. Teacher. Now what can 
we do for you?” 

“We like go school, if you please,” said 
the boy. 
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“Do you live in this district?” 

“I no know what is district,” said the 
boy puzzled. 

“Do you live close by—anywhere near 
the school?” 

“Oh yes, of course. We live at field 
camp just over by creek. Our fadder 
work in the beets, our mudder work in 
the beets, our eight brudder and sister 
all same work in beets—” 

“Migrant workers,” suggested John 
Mason. 

“They call us that, yes,” said the boy, 
“migrants.” 

“Your names?” 

“Pietro, that me—Pietro Gonzales. My 
little sister she’s Maria.” 

“In what grade are you?” 

“Grade? I no know what is grade?” 

“When you start school, you are in 
the first room or grade,” explained Miss 
Morse. “Then after a year you should 
be promoted to the second grade and 
have new books.” 

“Oh promote you say—I know about 
promote but never in same school long 
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enough for that—always same books, 
always first grade, I guess,” said Pietro. 
“In spring first we work lettuce, then 
we move on and work peas, more move 
and we work fruit—pick berries, 
peaches and in fall, like now it’s beets 
in some other place.” 

“How old are you, Pietro?” 

“IT have 10 years,” said the boy. “I 
go lots of schools, few weeks here, few 
weeks somewhere else, but never one 
place long enough for promote.” 

“If you attend this school at all reg- 
ularly, Pll see that you do enough work 
to earn a certificate of promotion even 
if we have to work after school to help 
you catch up. Would you be willing to 
do that, Pitero?” asked Miss Morse. 

“T like do that,” said the boy. “And 
my little sister she like go school, too. 
She just start, never been in school 
before.” 

“But I can spell, Missis Teacher,” 
cried Maria proudly. “Already I can 
spell c-a-t.” 

“And cat spells what?” asked John 
Mason. 

“Oh you know that, Mister Teacher,” 
giggled Maria. “You know already that 
c-A-T spells kitty.” 

“Well, in a manner of speaking,” said 
John Mason. 


“Now your nationality—where were 
you born, Mexico?” asked Eleanor 
Morse briskly. 

“No, no, we ’Nited States,” said Pietro. 
“Course our grandfadder he born Me- 
hico but my fadder, my mudder all us 
kids born Tex. And Tex that’s ’Nited 
States, is not?” he added anxiously. 

“And he asks that of a Texan,” mur- 
mured John Mason. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Morse. “Texas 
is a very fine part of the United States 
—I was born there myself.” 

“School starts tomorrow. Both of you 
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come at nine o’clock when you hear the 
bell ring. Bring as many of the other 
children in the camp as you can. And 
plan to come regularly every day.” 

“About every day, I no know,” said 
Pietro troubled. “Many days we have 
work in field.” 

“Poor little tykes,”’ said Eleanor 
Morse when the children had gone. “I 
thought that there were child labor 
laws.” 

“There are,” said John Mason, “and 
doubtless effort is made to enforce them 
but unfortunately inspectors cannot al- 
ways be in every labor camp and beet 
field and the children are.” 

“Not being permanent residents, are 
these children really eligible to attend 
the public school?” 

“T know the answer to that one,” said 
Eleanor. “Any child living in a district 
is eligible to attend the public school in 
that district.” 


ON THE OPENING Pietro and Maria ar- 
rived early and with them were some 
other children from the migrant camp. 


Not a great number, as many of the par- 
ents were indifferent and in some cases 
they insisted that the children work 
and the school authorities were not 
anxious to have them attend, as the 
school was already overcrowded with 
the children of permanent residents. 

“We sing?” asked Maria. 

“What song do you like best, Maria?” 

“Best of all I like song Pietro teach 
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me—that song call My coun’ry tisathy.” 
Miss’Morse looked puzzled so Pietro 
continued with the verse, 
“My coun’ry tisathy , 
Sweet lan’ a libaty 
The name I love —” 

“Shall we all stand and join heartily 
in singing My Country ’tis of thee?” said 
John Mason with a twisted smile. 

School went on in its usual routine. 
In bad weather the attendance of the 
migrant children was apt to be fair. 
Otherwise it was small. Rarely was the 
same group of children present any day. 
Maria and Pietro were the most satis- 
factory. They came with fair regularity. 

Pietro was deeply interested in the 
effort made to help him make up the 
work of his grade. If he could not be 
present during the regular hours of 
school, he came in later and stayed un- 
til dark and worked hard at his lessons. 


A REAL PROBLEM was that of clean- 
liness. Pietro came often in damp over- 
alls that he himself had washed in the 
creek and tried unsuccessfully to dry 
overnight. There was no running water 
at the camp. The mothers, after work- 
ing all day in the fields, were so tired 
that they were not always enthusiastic 
about doing the washing of a large fam- 
ily. That was not true in all cases. 
Many of them did wash at night. But 
under circumstances it was not surpris- 
ing that there was some laxness about 
the matter. 

“We, you especially, are working so 
hard to help these children that it seems 
a pity that we cannot reach more of 
them,” said John Mason one day. 

“T have been thinking of that, too,” 
was the answer, “and I have been think- 
ing much more about the grownups at 
the camp. As far as I have heard, they 
seem to be practically untouched by 
the community.” 
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. “I’ve wondered,” said John, thought- 
fully, “if something might be done 
through the church. Could the League 
be interested in coming out at times for 
sings and story telling? Pastor Kerr 
would be glad to help if he has time.” 

“Let’s speak to Dr. Kerr about it,” 
agreed Eleanor, “and follow his judg- 
ment.” 

The upshot of the matter was the pas- 
tor saw the need that existed and prom- 
ised to try to enlist the help of the 
young people. 

Of course some objected but enough 
volunteered to “try the thing out.” 

Audiences were good at the camp. 
Those who could not understand the 
English stories listened politely until 
someone suggested having some of the 
camp young people retell them in Span- 
ish. The singing was a success from the 
first. Most of the migrants had pleasant 
voices and joined in familiar tunes by 
singing either in Spanish or simply by 
humming. 

One day, simple refreshments were 
brought out and a few simple games 
were played. 

“Why you our friends, you make us 
party,” said one speaking for all. 

“That's what we want above every- 
thing else, to be your friends and to 
have you for our friends,” said Dr. Kerr. 

“Never like this in any camp before,” 
said another. “This we like.” 


Work FINISHED, the camp was to close 
before the end of the school term but 
special arrangement had been made to 
have a closing program a bit early for 
the benefit of the migrant children. 

Pietro was the only one of the Span- 
ish-American group who had really 
completed the full work of his grade. 
But the others were each given a state- 
ment of the number of days of attend- 
ance and of the work accomplished to 
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be handed to the teacher of the next 
school that he might attend. 

And little Maria? Maria was no stu- 
dent. And though she had made almost 
no progress, she had loved going to 
school and she was so gay and happy 
that it had been pleasant to the school 
as well as the teachers to have her with 
them. 

Pietro knew that he was the happiest 
boy in the whole round world when he 
was called up to be given what he called 
his “Stifkit of Promote.” 

“You read him for me, Missis Teacher, 
every word if you please.” 

“THIS IS TO CERTIFY that Pietro Gon- 
zales has successfully completed the 
work of the first grade at Stony Brook 
Public School, District No. 17, Cass 
County, and is now eligible to enter the 
second grade. 

“Signed, 
“Joun Mason, 
“ELEANOR Morse, 
“Teachers.” 


-“T want paper, too,” cried Maria as 
two big tears ran down her round brown 
cheeks. 

“I’m working on yours right now,” 
said John Mason sitting down at his 
desk. 

All the children smiled. 

“You read him, Missis Teacher, if you 
please,” said Maria. 


“THIS IS TO CERTIFY,’ read Eleanor 
Morse, “that Maria Gonzales has at- 
tended Stony Brook Public School, Dis- 
trict No. 17, Cass County, part time for 
10 weeks. She is a sweet child with a 
desire always to co-operate.” 


“T like coperate,”’ cried Maria beam- 
ing. “I not no know what that is but all 
the same I like. I like school—I like 
Mister Teacher and Missis Teacher, I 
love the bes’ of all!” 

When the last crumb of the party was 
consumed and the last pupil had gone, 
Eleanor, John and Dr. Kerr sat alone 
in the empty room. 

“Well,” said Dr. Kerr, “do you teel 
that it paid?” 

‘It paid,” said John Mason, “for 
every one of the migrant children 
learned something.” 

“The Youth League Fellowship and I 
are anxious to help another year. We 
think that we can work out a plan to 
assist in the after-school hours coach- 
ing, so that part may not rest so heavily 
on the teachers,” said Dr. Kerr. 

“T have a feeling that we are being 
watched,” laughed Eleanor Morse. 

“Little bright eyes peeping in through 
the crack in the rear door,” said John 
Mason. 

“Come in, children, come in,’ he 
called. 

In walked Maria and Pietro hand in 
hand. 

“We like picture of bird on stifkits,” 
said Maria. 

“Picture of eagle—that’s ’Nited States 
bird,” spoke Pietro. 

“To help you to remember always to 
be good Americans,” said John Mason, 
as he sketched in the bird outlines. 

Both children nodded gravely. 

“Pietro and Maria,” cried Eleanor 
Morse, throwing an arm about each 
child. “I wouldn’t have missed knowing 
you for anything in the world.” 


A man becomes humble when he realizes he has no special monop- 


oly upon God. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God for Neighbors 


SYLvia AND GorDON were racing to 
see which could reach the kitchen first. 
Up the steps of the back porch they 
scrambled. Sylvia was a shade quicker 
and got through the kitchen door first. 
Inside, she stopped so suddenly that 
Gordon almost landed on top of her. 

“Why, Mother,” cried Sylvia. “What 
a pretty baby! Who is she?” 

Mrs. Kane was taking something out 
of the oven. She placed it on the table 
carefully, then turned. 

“She is a darling, isn’t she?” said 
Mother. The three stood and looked at 
the little girl who sat on the kitchen 
floor. She had a lot of very light curls, 
and her blue hair ribbon just matched 
her eyes. She looked up at Sylvia now 
and laughed. Sylvia dropped to her 
knees beside the baby and began to 
play with her. 

“But whose baby is she?” persisted 
Gordon. 

“She belongs to Mrs. Blake—you 
don’t know her. The Blakes are new 
neighbors. They live in the little white 
house at the corner. 

“This afternoon I picked a bouquet 
of asters and went to call on Mrs. Blake 
to welcome her to our street. I found 
her in a dither. It seems that Stevie, 
who is five, was to go to the dentist this 
afternoon. Mrs. Blake had arranged for 
a girl to come in to keep Penny—that’s 
Penny.” She nodded at the baby. 
“, . While she took Stevie to the den- 
tist. And then the girl called up to say 
that she couldn’t come!” 

“And Stevie couldn’t go by himself, 
nor Penny couldn’t stay by herself, and 
the mama couldn’t take both of them,” 
contributed Sylvia. 
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GORDON TOOK up the story. “And Mrs. 
Kane said, ‘Why, Mrs. Blake, I’d just 
love to keep Penny for you. No, it won’t 
be any bother at all. I’d love to do it.” 
Sylvia and Mrs. Kane laughed at Gor- 
don’s squeaky voice as he imitated his 
mother. 

“That’s just the way it happened,” 
said Mrs. Kane. 

“Why don’t you send Mrs. Blake one 
of those apple pies?” asked Gordon who 
had very quickly found out what 
Mother had been baking and how many 
of them. “She will think that Sheldon 
Street is a swell place to live.” 

“That’s what I’ll do,” said Mother. 

“We will take it to her,” said Sylvia, 
‘when we take the baby home.” 

WE Reap the Bible: The Story of a 
Good Neighbor. Luke 10:30-37. 

We Sinc a Hymn: I Thank Thee, 
Lord, for Strength of Arm (Christian 
Youth Hymnal 283). 


I thank Thee, Lord, for strength of arm 
To win my bread, 

And that, beyond my need, is meat 

For friend unfed: 

I thank Thee much for bread to live, 

I thank Thee more for bread to give. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for lavish love 
On me bestowed, 

Enough to share with loveless folk 
To ease their load: 

Thy love to me I ill could spare, 
Yet dearer is Thy love I share. 


WE Pray Together: We Thank Thee, 
Lord Jesus, for the friendly people in 
our neighborhood who help us and 
whom we can help. We will try to re- 
member that all people who need our 
help are our neighbors. Amen. 
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Job Loses Everything but Faith 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This week read Job 1:1 to 2:10 


BLAMELEss and upright was Job of 
Uz, with reverence for God and hatred 
for evil. He could be pointed out as the 
evidence that God will bless righteous- 
ness with the good things of this life. 

Popular philosophy and religion ac- 
cepted the principle that it pays to keep 
on the right side of the Lord. A casual 
study of addresses given to young peo- 
ple in our times, particularly at school 
commencements, might indicate that the 
theme “honesty is the best policy” is 
still popular. 

Of course it is true. There is material 
reward in keeping the laws of God. But, 
like German grammar, we have to deal 
with many exceptions. Job was an ex- 
ception, at least until the very end of 
his recorded experiences. The writer 
could not bring himself to refute en- 
tirely the popular idea, and in the end 
Job prospered again. 


THE STORY OF Jos is told with poetic 
license. It is no matter-of-fact record. 
The very arithmetic of Job is full of 
symbolic numbers, 10, 7, 5 and 3. His 
wealth included his children. In good 
Oriental thought-pattern they are liq- 
uidated as casually as the camels and 
oxen. 

While they lived, they were a credit 
to their upbringing. Each son, in turn, 
beginning with the eldest, gathered the 
family for a feast at his home each day. 
After the week of feasting, Job, as 
priest-father of the tribe, offered burnt- 
sacrifices for any possible sins they had 
committed. Notice, too, that Job was 
concerned with sins of the heart and 
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mind, centuries before the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

While Job is enjoying the satisfaction 
of his prosperous life, we are taken 
behind the curtain of the earthly stage 
and permitted to listen in. Only a 
poetic mind could have written such a 
scene. God is on his throne. His angels, 
messengers to do his bidding, are gath- 
ered for report. The fallen angel Satan 
is among them. He is the wanderer, the 
vagabond, the rebellious angel, cyn- 
ical of all human goodness. 

God challenges him by asking 
whether he had not seen his servant 
Job. For Satan to admit the perfection 
of Job was to admit defeat. Cleverly 
he raised the question that is the key 
to the whole drama. “Is it for nothing 
that Job reverences God?” 


THE EVIDENCE was on Satan’s side. 
Job was not only the best man of his 
times but the most prosperous. To 
prove that there could be disinterested 
goodness and piety, God permitted 
Satan to take away Job’s prosperity. 
Tragedy followed tragedy. Ruthless 
raiders took their turn with rampaging 
nature to destroy utterly herds, flocks, 
servants, house and land, and with 
them the children of Job. 

In each disaster one escaped to come 
running to tell the terrible news to 
Job. Some of the dispossessed peoples 
of Europe could understand the feel- 
ings of Job better than those of us who 
still feast on the good things of lite. 


Blow after blow struck Job, and he ! 


rent his clothing, shaved his head, and 
fell upon the ground—Oriental signs 
of mourning. Satan had not won his 
argument. Listen to the prostrate man, 
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“The Lord gave, the Lord has taken 


away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

Again it was time to report in the 
court of Heaven. Again God challenged 
Satan with the example of Job. God 
had trusted his servant and had not 
been disappointed. Satan was not yet 
at the end of his rope. He could still 
insult God with the assurance of the 
perfect cynic. “Yes,” he could answer, 
“Job did stand the test of his losses, 
but I was not allowed to touch his per- 
son. Any man will let everything go 
to save his skin.” So there was noth- 
ing further possible than permission 
to send personal affliction on Job. God 
only insisted that Satan should not 
take Job’s life. 


SATAN CHOSE a most loathsome Orien- 
tal disease as the supreme test of Job’s 
piety. It was probably some form of 
leprosy. Usually this disease moves 
slowly. With Job the action of the dis- 
ease was sudden and complete. The 
awful nature of Job’s suffering is re- 
vealed in his own words in later chap- 
ters, particularly chapter 30. As a 
leper he is an outcast. He sits on the 
village refuse heap. He tries to over- 
come the terrible itching by scratching 
himself with a piece of broken pottery. 

He is so disfigured that his friends 
hardly recognize him. Like Lazarus, of 
Jesus’ parable, the scavenger dogs are 
his companions. Satan had gone the 
limit of God’s permission. Job would 
have chosen death rather than his in- 
describable misery. 

Yet there are more trials to come. 
His wife, like Eve of the Garden of 
Eden, added her word of temptation. 
She accepted the common idea that 
prosperity was the reward of piety. 
With the three friends who are soon to 
visit Job, she also accepted the reverse 
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philosophy—that the loss of prosperity 
was proof of the lack of piety. 

So she said to Job, “Do you claim 
to be righteous before God? Nonsense, 
you might as well give up. Curse God 
and die.” When we think of the sup- 
port given countless men in their af- 
fliction by the unswerving sympathy 
and loyalty of their wives, we may feel 
the refinement of cruelty in the atti- 
tude of Job’s wife. 


Gonp’s FAITH in Job was well placed. 
So far Satan had failed. Job’s answer 
to his wife is often quoted, “You talk 
like an impious fool. Are we to take 
good from the hand of God and not 
evil also?” Job does not realize that 
he is being played like a pawn on a 
chessboard for the honor of his God. 
In spite of his awful suffering, Job re- 
members God’s goodness to him in 
times past. So long as thankfulness to- 
ward God remains in our hearts, no 
affliction can drive us from him. Job 


‘did not have the record of God’s grace 


in Christ Jesus to support his faith as 
we have. If faith is measured according 
to light, how great was Job’s faith! 

Until we reach the climax of the 
drama, the work of Satan is done 
through Job’s friends. Satan does not 
come upon the stage again. His tech- 
nique of temptation is clearly evident 
in the attempt of these friends to break 
down Job’s sense of integrity. They 
never quite succeed, but that is a story 
to follow in the coming weeks. 

Those who place the time of writing 
Job during the latter days of Israel or 
the captivities make the drama apply 
to national calamity. While the lessons 
of Job do have relevance to any na- 
tional affliction, primarily they meet 
the problem of personal suffering. Many 
an afflicted saint has found real com- 
fort in the dramatic poem about Job. 
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Joan Goes Baby-Sitting 


JERRY FOLDED the paper and sent it 
skimming toward Joan. “Now, if you 
will hand me the book with the med- 
iterranean-green cover over there, I 
have—” he consulted his watch—“20 
minutes to read before the youth cab- 
inet meeting.” 

She handed him The Resurgence of 
the Gospel and settled down to the 
paper with a concentration that prop- 
erly applied should bring her an “A” 
rating in high school. 

“IT guess I’m a creature of habit,” I 
murmured, as Jerry opened his book 
and found the place he had marked. 
“T’m glad that summer is over and we 
can settle down to our regular routine 
in peace and quiet.” 

“Peace? Quiet? Joan you can finish 
reading that paper upstairs after you’ve 
told Mark to tune down that radio.” 


JOAN ROSE with absent-minded dig- 
nity, stumbling only a little on the bot- 
tom step. The abrupt lowering of the 
music showed that she had completed 
her mission. I had just found an inter- 
esting editorial on the political strength 
of the American woman, as is and as 
might be, when giggles and guffaws 
showed something was afoot upstairs. 
It was time for me to get ready if I was 
going with Jerry, anyhow. I decided 
to investigate. 

At the top of the stairs I met our son 
and daughter preparing to come down. 

“Ah, and again ah,” said Mark, “here 
is the lovely lady who spends long 
hours sitting on doorsteps waiting for 
her family to return.” They just won’t 
let me forget that one evening last 
week while the rest were all out I al- 
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lowed the door to blow shut behind me. 
The catch was on the latch. The lock 
held firm and there I was safely shut 
out of my own house. 

I waited on the bench by the front 
door for almost an hour before it oc- 
curred to me to go to the Ryans in the 
next house and ask to telephone Mark 
to come rescue me. 


Tue FAMILY has been rubbing it in 
ever since—I suppose that’s one func- 
tion of the human family. Now Mark 
was holding out a gayly striped raffia 
lanyard from the end of which dangled 
a doorkey. “Just found the lanyard in 
my desk,’ Mark explained, “and 
thought you might have more use for 
it than I have—especially for the useful 
little gadget on the end. Wear this 
around your neck at all times and you 
will find that you can’t forget your key 
any more than the elephant can forget 
his trunk.” 

“Thank you, Mark,’ I replied with 
sugar-coated acidity, “but don’t you 
think you could rig it up so that it 
would hold your assignment book?” 

“Touche,” Mark laughed, while Joan 
shrieked with delight. Twice lately 
Mark has forgotten to bring home the 
important little blue notebook which is 
the key to his homework. 

Giving each of the youngsters a quick 
hug as I passed, I went on to my own 
room to check on my appearance. A 
youth cabinet meeting was not what I 
would have chosen as an evening’s en- 
tertainment, perhaps. Still it is always 
pleasant to be going somewhere with 
my husband. And I am very much in- 
terested in seeing the youth program 
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of the congregation treated as a unit,., 


instead of having each organization go- 
ing its own way, competing for the time 
and attention of the young people. 


THE TELEPHONE RANG and I picked up 
the instrument, determined that if the 
call was for Jerry, I would safeguard 
his precious 20 minutes as far as I could. 
I’d have to stick within the limits of 
truth and tact, of course, and they can 
be very confining. I need not have 
worried as the call was for Joan. 

“Joan,” I summoned her pleasantly, 
then under my breath, “it’s a man’s 
voice but I didn’t recognize it.” 

“Yes,” she trilled, then more nat- 
urally, “Oh, yes, Mr. Bendry, I think 
so. Just a moment while I check with 
my mother.” She turned to me. “May 
I baby-sit for the Bendrys tonight. They 
don’t expect to be late, and you and 
dad could drop me on your way to the 
Windeckers’.” 

I agreed, a bit dubiously, I must ad- 
mit, for the Bendry baby is pretty 
young to be left with anyone as inex- 
perienced as Joan. Still, the child would 
probably be asleep. And my daughter 
laughed at my qualms. 

She laughed again when I insisted on 
her writing down the Windeckers’ 
phone number and taking it with her. 
“What could possibly happen to a baby 
lying safe in its own bed? I won’t need 
to call you, but I’ll write down the 
number if it will make you feel any 
better.” She patted my shoulder. Con- 
descension and affection mingled in the 
caress. 


AS WE DROPPED the cocky young 
wage-earner at the Bendrys’ and drove 
off, I shared my fears with Jerry. He 
took one hand off the wheel and patted 
my knee in a gesture that was prac- 
tically identical with the treatment Joan 
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had given my shoulder. I seemed to be 
completely outnumbered. 

The Windeckers are accepting their 
responsibilities as Luther League ad- 
visers with enthusiasm. Having this 
meeting of the youth cabinet at their 
house was their own idea and a good 
one. As soon as we stepped through 
the front door, I realized they had 
taken pains to make the meeting a suc- 
cess. Their living-room is not a large 
one and they had moved some of the 
bulkier furniture into the sunporch to 
make room for folding chairs they had 
brought from the church. By using the 
smaller chairs they could seat us all in 
one room. 

“Have to have an identification tag 
at this meeting,’ boomed Mr. Win- 
decker. “Here you are Mrs. LatuHrop 
and all your jobs listed under your 
name—CHILDREN OF THE CHuRCcH, NurR- 
SERY CLAss, LUTHER LEAGUE COMMITTEE. 
Here’s a pin to fasten it on your dress.” 

He turned to Jerry. “Here’s yours, 
Pastor. Couldn’t list all the ways you’re 
tied into this youth program, so we just 
made yours plain Pastor. That all 
right with you?” 

“There just isn’t any other word that 
quite fits, is there?” Jerry laughed. 


THE MEETING MOVED along smoothly. 
Dates and programs were agreed on. 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Sunday School, 
Class meetings dovetailed neatly. 

Mrs. Windecker was just serving soft 
drinks and cookies when the phone 
rang. She paused on her way to the 
kitchen to answer it. Turning away 
from it she beckoned to me. “Joan says 
will you please come over to Bendrys’. 
The baby has been yelling for a half- 
hour and she thinks he has a fever.” 

Well, I could say, “I told you so,” 
when I saw her, but the idea gave me 
no pleasure. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Lies 

Roy is a liar. He broke two of my rose 
bushes while playing ball, and then denied 
it. He spilled ink on a good rug, and in- 
sisted he didn’t touch the ink bottle. He 
broke a souvenir cup which I brought from 
Europe, and declared he hadn’t been near it. 

He’s afraid of being punished—that’s why 
he fibs. When I ask him whether he did 
this or that, the answer is always No. This 
plan has worked a number of times, and 
now it’s the policy. He seems to think a 
troubled conscience is less painful than the 
smart of a paddle. 

What can a parent do? 


Children tell falsehoods for various 
reasons. Up to seven or eight years their 
imaginations are more powerful and 
lively than their ability to reason. They 
can’t always distinguish between what 
they imagine and what actually hap- 
pens. Imagination may be very vivid 
and highly colored. 

Aside from this kind of “lie,” children 
misrepresent to avoid punishment, to 
attract attention, to keep up a certain 
standing with their play group or 
“gang,” or to win the admiration of a 
group in which a lie is regarded as 
smart. 

If a parent is reasonably sure that a 
youngster committed an act, he should 
not violently ask, “Did you do it?” but 
rather, in quiet tones, “Why did you do 
it?” That will make a denial more dif- 
ficult, keep down temper, and prepare 
the way for the use of reason. 

A confidential talk ofttimes does more 
good than a “tongue-lashing” or the use 
of a “stick.” If the child is mature 
enough it may be explained to him in 
simple words that in a family the vari- 
ous members have to be true to one an- 
other and be able to trust one another, 
that they can’t live together and deceive 
one another. 
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No one prescription fits all problems. 
Parents need to learn to work out the 
best possible solution in each case. Many 
factors enter into these situations, and 
each is a somewhat different picture. 
On some occasions a boy or girl may be 
asked, “How should you be punished 
for doing this?” and let him set the 
penalty. 

Experience will show to what extent 
this procedure may be used. Depriva- 
tion and other forms of non-physical 
punishment may have much better ef- 
fect than pain—especially as children 
advance in years. After about eight 
years corporal punishment is out of or- 
der. Helping children to learn to make 
better and better moral choices is more 
important than punishment. 

Read Regina Wieman’s Does Your 
Child Obey? 


Too economical 
Is it possible to be too economical? 


Yes. Spending, giving, and saving 
need to be balanced. Rarely does any- 
one give away too much money or serv- 
ice. For the sake of their own lives, if 
for no other reason, most people ought 
to be more generous—give more to 
worthy causes and to assist people who 
need help. Many people spend too freely 
—often for things and services which 
are actually not needed. Other indi- 
viduals attempt to save more than a 
reasonable proportion of their income, 
motivated by an obsession to accumulate 
a certain amount—sometimes a fan- 
tastic goal. 

Practically every community can ex- 
hibit examples of the latter two classes. 
Will all those who are giving too much 
please stand up and be counted? 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Hymnal for Youth is Published by Lutherans 


Christian Youth Hymnal. Muhlenberg Press. 419 pages. $1.35. 


Publication of The Christian Youth Hymnal has been anticipated with eagerness by 
church workers. There has been a real need for such a hymnal. The Common Service 
Book is 30 years old; the Parish School Hymnal, 22; the Children’s Hymnal, 19. New 
hymns are slow to win a place in church usage, so that we have not had, in Lutheran 
hymnals, the product of the last full generation of hymn writers. 


Emphases change, too. The great central 
core of Christian experience remains the 
same through the ages. But some aspects 
receive greater emphasis at one time, some 
at another. In the mind of the ordinary 
church member concern about social re- 
lations is keener today than 25 years ago. 
So, too, is the need for hymns expressing 
that concern. 

Another change in the United Lutheran 
Church is a growing recognition that “Lu- 
theran” and “German” are not synonyms. 
Ours is a world-wide church. Splendid as 
the contribution of German hymn writers 
is, it is not the only strain. 

All these needs are satisfied in the new 
hymnal. The central core of hymns re- 
lates to the unchanging verities. A look 
at the table of contents reveals this. Major 
divisions are “The Church Year,” “The 
Christian at Worship,” “The Christian at 
Work,” and “The Life Everlasting.” 

The needs of our own day are recog- 
nized. There are splendid sections entitled 
“Social Relations and Daily Labor” (un- 
der “The Christian at Work”). Here are a 
number of hymns such as G. K. Chester- 
ton’s “O God of earth and altar,” or Robert 
Davis’ “I thank Thee, Lord, for strength 
of arm” that speak to our condition. 

The hymnal includes hymns by present- 
day writers such as John Oxenham, Calvin 
Laufer, John Haynes Holmes, Percy Dear- 
mer, and Louis F. Benson. Five of Ben- 
son’s hymns are included. The classic 
hymnwriters still predominate, however, 
with Charles Wesley contributing nine, 
John Mason Neale seven, and Isaac Watts, 
John Ellerton, Bishop How, James Mont- 
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gomery, and Frances Havergal six each. 

The most serious omission, in my opin- 
ion, is Harry Emerson Fosdick’s matchless 
“For the living of these days.” 

It would be pleasant to single out indi- 
vidual hymns that have a place in this 
hymnal and will enrich our worship— 
“Father in Thy mysterious presence kneel- 
ing,” for one, which is a happy marriage 
of Samuel Johnson’s fine poem and Men- 
delssohn’s-Bartholdy’s lovely music. Or the 
noble hymn of the Holy Communion, 
“Strengthen for service, Lord, the hands 
that holy things have taken.” The words 
are translated from the Liturgy of Malabar 
and the music was arranged by Bach, 
bringing into relief the power of Chris- : 
tianity to transcend both time and space 
in a sharing of experience. 

Surely any group of young people using 
this hymnal, with its high level of music 
and words, will henceforth be dissatisfied 
with the kind of jingly songbook too often 
found, even in Lutheran Sunday schools. 

But the hymnal is not meant to be an 
anthology of choice music and poetry. 
Such a volume would have its place, but 
a hymnal is first of all a work-book, and 
must be judged as to its effectiveness in 
that regard. Not only is the topical ar- 
rangement of hymns well planned in this 
youth hymnal, but a most useful section 
on “Helps for Worship” is included. A very 
fine essay on leading worship introduces 
the section. A thoughtful reading of this 
article ought to deepen anyone’s personal 
and corporate worship. If followed by an 
intelligent use of the topical index pro- 
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vided it could give new life to the worship 
of our church, particularly in the less 
formal services. 

Psalms, canticles, and collects are pro- 
vided, together with a number of services 
of worship. Since this hymnal is not de- 
signed for use at church services, these 
worship programs might have been, with 
profit, less formal. The last two—a “Serv- 
ice of Personal Rededication” and “A Serv- 
ice for the Out-of-Doors” are so, and con- 
tribute a freshness and vigor that enrich 
the whole book. CATHERINE HERZEL 

Schellsburg, Pa. 


A Miracle 


Eyes of Understanding. 
Augsburg. 136 pages. $1.50. 


This is the true account of the miracle 
of the grace of God working through blind 
Viola Eid. 

A serious illness during infancy resulted 
in weakened eyesight which finally re- 
sulted in total blindness. Undaunted by 
this calamity, Viola continues to live a 
“normal” life. Her keen mind and in- 
domitable persistence enable her to grad- 
uate from Concordia College with highest 
honors and win for her the award of a 
scholarship for the Harvard Class of Per- 
kins Institute. 

It is not these qualities, however, that 
make Viola a personality worthy of a 
biography. It is, rather, the sensitivity of 
her spirit, the greatness of her heart, the 
beauty of her soul—all surrendered in 
complete loyalty and devotion to her Lord. 
It is these qualities which make Viola’s 
life a testimony of living faith and her 
early death a victorious triumph in Christ. 

From a literary standpoint, this work is 
not of a high quality. However, the gen- 
uine Christian witness is unmistakable. 

Bristol, Conn. Rusy LORNELL 


By Frida 


Nilsen. 


Merge the Churches? 


“Church Union, Why Not?" By John R. Scot- 
ford. Pilgrim Press. 123 pages. $2. 
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This little book is an all-out bid for or- 
ganic union among the Protestant churches 
in America. There are seven chapters. The 
first is headed, “The People Want It.” The 
last, “What We Can Do About It.” The 
author states in his preface that he has 
written primarily “for the intelligent lay- 
man who yearns for a greater unity in Prot- 
estantism .. .” He has ably summarized 
the whole movement toward organic union 
in the past three decades. 

The question is with respect to the au- 
thor’s understanding of the nature and 
function of the church. Is her primary 
object the individual or the society of 
which he is a part? “While all intelligent 
laymen must hope and pray for a greater 
unity among Protestants—and we dare to 
include our Roman Catholic brethren—in- 
telligent Lutheran laymen will not be per- 
suaded that organic union is the way to 
accomplish it. To place such a heavy em- 
phasis on organic union is “putting the cart 
before the horse.” 

At Amsterdam this summer Christians 
of the world are demonstrating that there 
can be unity apart from organic union. 
Ecumenical fellowship can be enjoyed (and 
employed) beyond and above denomina- 
tional lines. Federation is often more de- 
sirable than amalgamation. Lutherans will 
not like the author’s suggestion that “de- 
nominational divisions (be) regarded as 
more of a joke than as a serious matter” 
and, “get together—and then do something 
striking.” Intelligent Lutherans will find 
the book informative but hardly conclusive. 

Spring Grove, Pa. Ra.pH C. ROBINSON 


Salvaging a Reputation 
| Have Loved Jacob. By Joseph Hoffman 


Cohn. American Board of Missions to the Jews. 
99 pages. 

This little book seeks to straighten out 
the bad reputation of the Old Testament 
character, Jacob, as a tricky and self-seek- 
ing individual. The story of Jacob as it is 
learned in Sunday school has produced 
much anti-Semitism among Christians, the 
author believes. 
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“Long years ago” a book was pub- 
lished and strongly recommended to 
church members, of which the title was 
Money—The Acid Test. 

Its chapters were devoted to proving 
the declaration that the sum of money 
which men and women placed at the 
disposal of their Lord was the real and 
reliable indication of the sincerity of a 
person’s religious convictions. The book 
has long since gone out of circulation, 
we assume, but in the years of the first 
quarter of this century it was a source 
of sharp criticism of the churches in 
America. Lutherans did not escape the 
indictment of stinginess. Some of our 
own leaders asserted that we have with- 
held support of the work in which the 
church is expected to engage, to an 
extent almost beyond defense. 

The excuse commonly offered by Lu- 
therans for their lack of reasonably 
adequate financial support of the eccle- 
siastical objectives which were voted 
on and adopted by its synods and the 
general bodies (the General Synod, the 
United Synod in the South, and the 
General Council) was that “Lutherans 
in America were not trained to give.” 
In Europe, which supplied the ancestry 
of the larger denominations in Amer- 
ica, the support of the churches was 
primarily government-dictated. Part of 
the sums of money applied to the func- 
tioning of religious societies came di- 
rectly from taxation. Another sum was 
derived from the management of in- 
vestments. 


In Stockholm we were told: that a 
grant of money for a new building was 
made as often as an increase in the pop- 
ulation of 20,000 souls occurred, thus 
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creating another parish. The only direct 
appeals for gifts in which the Amer- 
ican custom had a parallel were by the 
great missionary societies. 

Of these several were in Germany, 
and they were almost to a prohibitive 
degree the victims of the first world 
war. Curiously enough, their difficul- 
ties originated in part from the inabil- 
ity to transmit funds to the societies 
located in India and in China. There 
the facilities of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for caring for money under the 
guardianship of the U.S. or its mission- 
ary societies were employed. 

For a long time after Lutheran mi- 
grants established churches in this 
country responses to appeals for money 
were not generous. Tested quantita- 
tively with the Scriptural declaration 
“To whom much has been given, of him 
shall much be required,” we have had 
a relatively poor standing. 


Income in souls 

Among the debates at conventions of 
the ULCA which were given wide cir- 
culation was one which occurred at 
Erie, Pa. It dealt with the wisdom of 
continuing our evangelical mission work 
in Liberia. At that time the Gospel was 
having an unusual appeal to the people 
in the Telugu area of India. The Board 
of Foreign Missions reported largely 
increased gains in conversions as re- 
sults of the proclamation of the Gospel 
there and the lack of enough mission- 
aries to meet the applications from the 
Telugu communities. In the same re- 
port, and therefore also before the same 
convention, was the situation in Liberia, 
where after decades of work and the 
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sacrifice of many missionary lives, the 
church could claim scarcely any vis- 
ible organization. 

A layman, after listening to the report 
on the two areas, arose and asserted 
that “good business” rendered unsound 
the practice of spending a dollar in 
Liberia with meager results when the 
same amount of money would yield so 
much more if sent to India. Several 
brethren promptly took the floor in 
rebuttal. The principle was declared to 
be the spirit of Christianity, that gains 
in numbers were not the sole test of 
the efficacy of proclaiming the Gos- 
pel. On the contrary the convention 
made emphatically manifest its deter- 
mination to prosecute its evangelical 
work in all areas open to the ULCA 
with increased zeal. Present conditions 
in all fields bear witness to that deter- 
mination. 

Incidentally, reports of the discus- 
sion were spread by the press agencies 
in attendance, and some months after 
the convention had adjourned our at- 
tention was called to the translation 
of an article which had been printed in 
a Spanish journal. It pointed the finger 
of scorn at the kind of mission ob- 
jective to which a monetary evaluation 
has been attached. Incidentally also, 
we record our conviction that the lay- 
man who stirred up the discussion ac- 
complished his purpose. He meant to 
put both Liberia and the Telugu section 
of India “on the map.” 

It is our opinion that there was in- 
creased realization of the real demon- 
stration of the evangelical element in 
our Lutheranism. When the first world 
war interrupted the support by German 
and Scandinavian societies of missions 
in China and Abyssinia, the American 
groups were not only able but willing 
to make resources available by which 
the missioning establishments hitherto 
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supported by European groups could 
be continued and at a later date turned 
back to national societies in Europe. 
Something more than money figures in 
the administration of the Gospel. 


In terms of persons 

We confess to having been fearful of 
the spirit of materialism which seemed 
to be manifesting itself in the ULCA’s 
congregations and synods in recent 
years. “The acid test” appeared in the 
news columns of our church journal to 
be property, funds in reserve, and plans 
for elaborate equipment. 

In a book which came to our atten- 
tion in the “twenties” the writer de- 
clared that periods in the history of 
Christianity exhibited compromises 
with worldliness because the churches 
had amassed wealth and proportionate 
luxuriousness for its teachers and lead- 
ers and was thereby mortgaged to its 
wealth. It was asserted that the old 
spirit of self-sacrifice was much ob- 
scured by the material resources given 
by a war-enriched generation. 

In a recent release by the News Serv- 
ice of the ULCA, Pastor Carl E. Kop- 
penhaver, Director, Secretary Reinartz 
authorized the report that in the last 
12 months for which we have parochial 
reports accessions in the number of 
41,144 have been received by our 4,000 
congregations. “But,” the news release 
continues, “the average per congrega- 
tion is only slightly more than four 
per congregation.” 

One must agree that at a time when 
in our country there are approximately 
50,000,000 unchurched souls, we cannot 
be content with so few conversions in 
the course of 52 weeks of effort. We 
go back to our theme: “the acid test.” 
It is not money; it is persons. Our 
evangelism is still too weak. ; 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Letters 
TO THE EDITOR 


Without Women 


Sir: 

That article about ordaining women in 
the Lutheran church still gives me a good 
laugh. 

Are we Christians or Paulists? Did Jesus 
ever say only men should do the work? Do 
we in 1948 have to abide by customs of 
Paul’s day? 

How could the ULCA go so far astray as 
to authorize a Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, or did they expect the husbands to 
attend and tell their wives what was hap- 
pening? 

You men are pretty sure to hang on to 
any job with prestige or pay or both. If 
it is something you don’t want—let a dea- 
coness do it or give it to the WMS to be 
done on no money at all. 

You know only too well where the 
church would be without women. 

Billings, Mont. Emma LOHOF 


$100 for Psalm Tune 


Sir: 

Monmouth College announces the sixth 
annual J. B. Herbert Memorial Psalm-Tune 
Competition, with a prize of $100 for the 
best setting of a prescribed metrical version 
of Psalm 90 in four-part harmony for con- 
gregational singing. It is open to all com- 
posers and closes Feb. 28, 1949. Text and 
information will be sent on request. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 

Tuomas H. HAMILTON 


Ask The Foreign Missionaries 


SIR: 

Dr. Willison’s suggestion of a new name 
for the Board of Foreign Missions (Board 
of External Missions) leads me to ask what 
title and designation would he give the 
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‘foreign missionaries? Surely not external 


missionaries! I continue to urge the re- 
tention of the traditional designations: 
foreign missions, foreign missionaries, the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

May I suggest that before making any 
change whatever the Board of Foreign 
Missions be authorized and instructed to 
poll the foreign missionaries as to what 
designation they prefer for themselves 
and for the board. 


Trappe, Pa. GEORGE DRACH 


Another Name 


SIR: 

The church has missions in the home- 
land, America, and they are the charge 
of the Board of American Missions. It has 
missions also in other lands and they could 
well be in charge of the Board for Missions 
Abroad. The term abroad is widely used 
and understood to mean almost anywhere 
outside of the home land, and it is free 
from the objectionable connotation that 
has become associated with “foreign.” 

St. Petersburg, Fla. M. R. FLEMING 


Defiant or Dangerous? 


SIR: 

I liked the featuring of Pastor Kishi on 
the cover of Sept. 8 LuTHERAN and the 
article, “His Thoughts Were Dangerous.” 
May I point out that his reputation as “a 
dangerous character” stems from the same 
kind of spirit that is branded “Defiant” in 
the “Church in the News” of the same 
issue concerning the pastor who counsels 
those “inwardly prepared” to resist mil- 
itary registration. 

It is interesting to notice that German 
or Japanese citizens who for principles 
higher than national interest have been a 
bother to their governments are often 
written up as praiseworthy people. When 
a citizen of our own country resists the 
militarizing tendencies in our nation he is, 
“Defiant.” E. Puinie SENFT 
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Prorposep New CHAPEL For CRESSKILL, N. J., LUTHERANS 
.. no bells or tile floor, but faith in the future 


Cresskill, N. J., Lutherans Lay Cornerstone for $40,000 Church 


Sept. 12 marked the end of a long and 
hard road for members of the Church of 
Our Saviour in Cresskill, N. J. 

For 13 years, members of the congrega- 
tion have been dreaming of the trim new 
church they would build, complete with 
large church bells, new tile floors and 
costly altar and chancel accessories. Lately, 
the inflationary price spiral had ruined the 
part about the bells, floors and altar fix- 
tures, but it was the day of the cornerstone 
laying for the trim new church. 

For the first and better part of that 13- 
year stretch, members of the mission met 
in private homes, sometimes in the back 
room of the borough hall. In their efforts 
to raise money for the much-needed build- 
ing, they tried everything—card parties, 
suppers, bazaars, even raffles. Somehow, 
the group never seemed to do more than 
meet the bare expenses by such methods. 

Four years ago, the new pastor, the Rev. 
Louis C. Suessmann, arrived. Renting a 
house was out of the question, outright 
buying was a matter of $6,400. Some mem- 
bers felt the congregation couldn’t afford 
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a parsonage, but the only alternative was 
to disband. Faith and prayer produced 
money for a down payment on the parson- 
age; more faith and more prayer kept up 
payments, even the purchase of a lot. 

The parsonage provided room for serv- 
ices—but not for long. When the walls 
were about to burst from the overflow 
attendance, the pastor suggested a halt to 
all money-raising schemes. He suggested 
church financing on an absolute free-will 
basis, leaving time and energy of the 
members to helping others to know Christ. 

To those who looked for an immediate 
drop in revenue in the church treasury, 
a welcome surprise was in store. Income 
tripled, rising from $3,500 in 1946 to $12,000 
in ’47. One year ago, the last indebtedness 
was paid, the mortgage burned. 

Immediately, eyes of all members were 
turned to plans for a church building. It 
was felt that $40,000 would take care of the 
needs at present and the foreseeable future. 
The Board of American Missions would 
supply $30,000, leaving $10,000 for the 
Cresskill Lutherans to raise. The sum was 
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oversubscribed, and the children of the 
congregation began talking about “the 
bells we’re going to have!” 

That was before the architect’s sad news 
about rising costs. Estimates were begin- 
ning to run to $60,000, finally $90,000! By 
eliminating those long-dreamed-of bells, 
the tile floors, landscaping, and walks, the 
$40,000 was again in sight. A bid for that 
amount was secured and work was begun 
on a 172-seat chapel. 

The cornerstone-laying ceremony was a 
happy one for the congregation. Speakers 
were Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, secretary 
of the Board of American Missions, and 
the Rev. Eugene Kreider, home missions 
superintendent for the New York Synod. 
True, there will be no bells in the cote, 
no tile on the floor, no vestments on the 
choir, nu fine paraments on the altar— 
but the chapel will be a reality, worship 
of God will be performed in more attrac- 
tive surroundings, and all those longed- 
for “extras” will come eventually. 

Cresskill Lutherans are sure of that! 


High Gear 

Apportioned benevolence in the Ne- 
braska Synod for the first six months of 
this year amounted to an increase of 
90.68 per cent over the same period in 
1947, figures just released show. The 
synodical Lutheran World Action quota 
had been subscribed 60 per cent. 


Louisville Lutherans Supporting 
Citywide Reformation Rally Oct. 31 


By Rocer G, ImuHorr 


LovIsviLLE—Lutherans of this Kentucky 
metropolis will lend their leadership to two 
ecumenical movements this fall. 

Fenner Memorial Church will be the 
scene of a luncheon for pastors of all faiths 
Sept. 24 when Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones will speak, pre- 
senting his program for 
Christian Unity. That eve- 


Kentucky- 
Tennessee 
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«ning Dr. Jones will speak at a meeting in 


the Memorial Auditorium sponsored by the 
Louisville Council of Churches. 

Oct. 31 will see Pastor G. D. Busch, of 
Grace Church, Louisville, leading the serv- 
ice at a citywide Reformation Rally in the 
city’s 7,000-capacity armory. Bishop Holt 
of the Methodist church will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

LUTHERAN STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS again 
meet on the following campuses this year: 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville; Vander- 
bilt-Peabody and Ward Belmont, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Western State Teachers, at 
Bowling Green, Ky. The chairman of 
synod’s committee on Higher Education, 
Pastor Roger G. Imhoff, plans to establish 
a new association at Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. 

Pastor EMMETT ScHmipT, Melbourne, Ky., 
has been called to the pulpit of Bethany 
Church, Louisville. .. . Synod will meet in 
annual fall conference at Paducah, the 
middle of November. ... Nearly 100 schol- 
ars attended the third annual leadership 
school at Columbia, Ky., the first week in 
August. ... Synod President Arthur Huff- 
man returns to full-time work at First 
Church this month, having recovered from 
injuries received when struck by a car in 
May. 

ENLISTMENT PROGRAMS, sponsored by the 
Parish and Church School Board, were 
conducted in Northern Kentucky, in Nash- 
ville and Memphis, Tenn., in mid-Septem- 
ber under direction of Dr. Earl S. Rudisill. 

THE Rev. Roy T. Troutman has resigned 
as pastor of the Shelbyville parish in Ten- 
nessee in order to accept a call to the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society will be con- 
ducted late in October in Grace Church, 
Louisville, Ky. 

NorTHERN Kentucky pastors serving in 
the Greater Cincinnati Lutheran Pastors’ 
Association include: the Rev. Day Werts, 
of Newport, vice president; and Pastor 
Herman Andres, of Florence, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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PERSONS 


Little Falls Pastor Honored 

The 25th anniversary of the pastorate 
of the Rev. J. F. K. Riebesell was observed 
at Christ Church, Little Falls, N. Y., re- 
cently with a special service. Participating 
were: the Rev. E. H. von Hahmann, of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., president of the former 
German conference; the Rev. William C. 
Nolte, pastor-superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Home at Clinton, N. Y.; and Pastors 
Edwin H. Lehr and Thomas A. Berg. 

Following the special service, a recep- 
tion was held at which time a purse was 
presented to Pastor and Mrs. Riebesell. 


Utica Pastor Has New Auto 

True, it was a special day for Dr. Arnold 
F. Keller, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Utica, N. Y. Together with Mrs. 
Keller, he was celebrating his 25th anni- 
versary as pastor of the church and his 
35th year in the ministry. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
the United Synod of New York, had been 


the speaker at the morning service and his 
son, the Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr., of 
Reformation Church, Washington, D. C., 
had served as liturgist. Special music and 
a processional participated in by church 
councilmen, visiting clergymen and 40 
young people of the senior choir had made 
the service an outstanding one. 

But as the Kellers left the church on 
their way home to dinner, they were not 
prepared for the sight that greeted them 
on the church lawn. There, partially hid- 
den by smiling members of the congrega- 
tion, was parked a long sleek automobile, 
a gift of the congregation in honor of his 
quarter century of service. 

“The most complete surprise of my life” 
were the words used by Dr. Keller to 
describe his reaction. 


North Carolina Women Elect 

Mrs. M. Craig Yoder, of Hickory, N. C., 
was re-elected president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the North Carolina 
Synod at the sessions of the 63rd annual 
convention last month. The delegates met 
in St. Andrew’s Church on the campus of 
Lenoir Rhyne College Aug. 28-30. 


NEw Car FoR VETERAN Pastor, Dr. ARNOLD F, KELLER 
... the surprise was complete 
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Other officers named included: Mrs. E. R. 
Lineberger, vice president; Mrs. John 
Herion, secretary; Mrs. John Ellis Smith, 
statistical secretary; and Mrs. Charles B. 
Gilbert, treasurer. 

Theme for the convention was “Christ 
for the World, the World for Christ.” 
Speakers included: Miss Jessie Cronk, Miss 
Helen Shirk, the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, 
Dr. John L. Yost, Dr. Grady Cooper, and 
Miss Sarah Tsui. Special convention fea- 
tures were a dramatization of world evan- 
gelism based on the convention theme and 
the presentation of a “bon voyage” gift to 
Pastor and Mrs. Harold Deal, who were 
scheduled to sail for Japan Sept. 17. 


CAMPUS 


Fewer Veterans at Midland 
When classes at Midland College began 
Sept. 10, a 10 per cent decrease in veteran 
enrollment was noted by members of 
the returning student body. Last year’s 
veteran population at Midland was 176, or 
36 per cent of the student body of 492. GI 
enrollment the first semester of the 1948- 
49 term is expected to approximate 150. 

College officials feel there are two main 
reasons for what appears to be a national 
decrease of veterans enrolling for college 
courses this fall: first, educational priv- 
ileges of veterans are expiring; and second, 
those who accelerated their college educa- 
tion are now graduated. 

No less than 15 states are represented 
in the student body this fall—Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Kansas, Oregon, 
New Jersey, California, Iowa, Missouri, 
Washington, Indiana, South Dakota, Col- 
orado, New Mexico and the District of 
Columbia. Foreign countries to be repre- 
sented will include Liberia, India, Puerto 
Rico, Norway, England, Finland, Hawaii 
and British Guinia. ? 


Motherhouse Anniversary 
The 60th anniversary of the founding 
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«of the Mary J. Drexel Home will be ob- 


served on Drexel Day, Oct. 14, with the 
initial appearance in Philadelphia of the 
new president of the Central Penn Synod, 
Dr. Dwight F. Putman. 

The anniversary service is scheduled for 
the Motherhouse Chapel, located at 21st 
Street and Girard Avenue and, since it is 
being held the evening of the close of the 
ULCA convention, is expected to produce 
a large attendance. The Chapel is con- 
venient by streetcar and subway from 
Town Hall and most of the convention 
hotels. 

During the 60 years of its existence, the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse has enjoyed a 
unique record: educated 500 women for 
Christian service; trained 300 women as 
consecrated deaconesses; at a minimum 
valuation of $1,000 per deaconess per year, 
provided the Lutheran Church in 60 years 
with over $10,000,000 worth of deaconess 
service; cared for over 300 guests in its 
home for the aged; nurtured more than 
1,000 children in the Drexel Kindergarten; 
educated (up to 1945) over 1,500 girls in 
the Lankenau School; and provided heal- 
ing for more than 50,000 patients in the 
Children’s Hospital. 


123rd Year at Gettysburg 

The largest entering class in its 123-year 
history and a new professor of New Testa- 
ment greeted Gettysburg Seminary’s open- 
ing on Sept. 14. 

More than 30 new students were enrolled 
during the summer, thought to comprise 
the largest entering class in the history 
of the institution. 

The Rev. J. W. Heikkinen, graduate of 
St. Olaf College and Hamma Divinity 
School, is the new professor, having been 
called to take full charge of the New Testa- 
ment Department. During the summer, 
Prof. Heikkinen pursued studies toward 
the degree of Th.D. at Princeton University. 
He formerly was pastor of Bethlehem 
Finnish Lutheran Church in Detroit, Mich., 
and in ’47 spent some time in Finland as 
the representative of the American section 
of the Lutheran World Federation, 
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Jackson Congregation To Begin the 


Erection of New Church Immediately 
By Watter M. BRANDI 


Derroir—Immanuel Church, Jackson, 
currently without a building, is beginning 
the erection of a $30,000 structure imme- 

diately. The new church will 

ichi seat 175 persons, and will be 

Michigan located at the corner of Mich- 
igan and Highby Aver es. 

The congregation owns three lots on 
which the new building will be erected. At 
a later date, a larger church will be 
erected; the proposed building will then 
become the chapel. Architect for the build- 
ing program is T. Norman Mansell, of 
Philadelphia. 

Chairman of Immanuel’s building com- 
mittee is E. F. Lowecke, assisted by Wil- 
liam Henning, Ray Zook, Oscar Verbarg, 
Franke Burke, Don Thomas, John T. 
Rentschler, Mrs. Edna Lyle, and Mrs. James 
Crawford. 

Organized in 1925, Immanuel disposed of 
its former property some time ago and 
has been worshiping in St. John’s Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church in Jackson 
pending completion of the new building. 
The Rev. Richard A. Miller is pastor. 

Pastors and representatives of National 
Lutheran Council congregations, having 
voted in June to purchase property adjacent 
to the Lutheran Charities property for 
a Lutheran Home for the Aged in De- 
troit, have scheduled ingathering of offer- 
ings and other funds for Sept. 19-26. 

A goal of $75,000 has been set for the 70 
or 75 NLC congregations in the area. A 
tentative name, “Luther Haven,” has been 
selected for the proposed home to be lo- 
cated on East Grand Boulevard. 

ORGANIZATION DATE for Advent Church is 
scheduled for Oct. 24. This mission is the 
result of the synod’s mission development 
program headed by Dr. J. Earl Spaid. The 
mission is located in the Southfield-Ever - 
green district of Detroit. At its last con- 
vention synod adopted a plan to reach, 
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through its pasters, members of its con- 
gregations willing to contribute at least $10 
whenever a new mission is organized, the 
money to be a birthday gift to the mission 
for a lot and the establishment of a build- 
ing fund. The organization of Advent 
Church furnishes the first occasion to make 
this progressive plan effective. 

Tue 14TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
Michigan Luther League was held at Kala- 
mazoo Sept. 4-6. Trinity Church of this 
city, the Rev. Arthur E. Wulf pastor, was 
the host thurch. Lodging and meals were 
provided for the delegates and pastors at 
Walwood residence on the campus of West- 
ern Michigan College of Education. The 
convention theme was “Stewardship.” 
Speakers were Zeb B. Trexler, associate 
ULCA stewardship secretary, and Alvin 
Schaediger, past president of the Luther 
League of America. 

Granp Rapips was host to the quadren- 
nial Christian Youth Conference of North 
America. Some 2,000 delegates were in 
attendance. Using the theme, “United! 
Committed! In Christ!” they launched into 
an ambitious program lasting five consecu- 
tive days, Aug. 31-Sept. 5. The conference 
was international, interdenominational, and 
inter-racial. To serve the interests of Lu- 
theran youth, the Luther League of Amer- 
ica obtained the permission of the Execu- 
tive Board of the ULCA to send staff mem- 
bers to give direction to the denomina- 
tional period of each day. Miss Louise 
Marks and the Rev. William J. Ducker 
were responsible for directing the program 
for Lutheran youth. Dr. Ralph J. White, 
pastor of Trinity Church (ULCA), sup- 
ported the project by making the facilities 
of his church available to the Lutheran 
group. 

THE TWELFTH ANNUAL ASHRAM of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America was 
held at the National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen Aug. 30-Sept. 5. About 1,000 young 
people enrolled in the colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the USA and Canada 
were present for this “corporate spiritual 
quest,” living, praying, worshiping, study- 
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ing and planning together to enrich their 
personal lives in a vital mountain-top and 
lake-side experience. They heard out- 
standing leaders in all fields of life—Dr. 
Walter Langsam, of Wagner College; Dr. 
Paul Kauper, of the University of Mich- 
igan Law School; Dr. Ralph Loew, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Dr. Fredrik Schiotz, of New 
York City; and Alvin Schaediger, of New 
Jersey. Speaking on the theme of the 
Ashram, “If We Obey Him,” they empha- 
sized “We will serve Him in education, in 
vocations, in government and politics, in 
social relationships, and in our congrega- 
tions.” Each evening the Rev. Alvin Rog- 
ness, of Mason City, Iowa, spoke on the 
theme, “If we obey Him, we will serve 
Him in our lives.” 

THE ANNUAL JOINT MEETING of synod’s 
Eastern and Western Conferences was held 
at Waldenwoods near Hartland Sept. 20-21. 
Two lectures on “The Gospel of Com- 
munism” were delivered by Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, of Chicago Seminary. The Rev. 
Malcom Ballinger, Protestant chaplain at 
University Hospital, Ann Arbor, gave two 
lectures on “The Ministry to the Sick.” A 
special meeting of synod was held Sept. 20 
for the purpose of voting on the purchase 
of a site on Gunn Lake, half-way between 
Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, titled the 
Badger Estate—a five-acre tract with 750 
feet of lake frontage, suitable for summer 
school purposes. 


10 New Cabins Erected at Lutherlyn; 
New 300-seat Dining Hall Scheduled 


By Georce E. LitTLe 


PirtsBuRGH—Ten camper cabins are near- 
ing completion at Lutherlyn, leadership 
training camp of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

These constitute the first 
ing program. The cab- 
ins are of cement-block construction, 20 x 
32 feet, and will be equipped with modern 
conveniences. A dining hall seating 300 
persons is to be erected this fall. Outdoor 
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“vespers were held every Sunday and a 


series of day camps was conducted the 
week of Aug. 10-13. 

The largest individual contribution to 
Lutherlyn thus far is that of a retired pas- 
tor, the Rev. Edgar H. Daugherty, who 
lives near Irwin. He has given $1,500 to be 
used for building a cabin. Four other 
cabins have been pledged, one each by the 
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Central Conference Luther League, the 
Evans City church, the Manorville parish, 
and Grace Church, Rochester, Pa. 

A “LutTHeran Nurses’ Guiwp of Pitts- 
burgh” was organized recently with a 
charter membership of 20. This work is 
sponsored by the Division of Welfare, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. President of the 
unit is Miss Olive Wick, assistant director 
of nursing at Allegheny General Hospital. 
There are close to 1,000 Lutheran nurses 
in the Greater Pittsburgh area. 

ATTORNEY Rossin B. Wo tr, of Pittsburgh, 
well-known layman of the ULCA, was the 
speaker at Bethesda Home, Meadville, on 
Visitors’ Day, Sept. 6. Bethesda is a synod 
home for children. Superintendent is the 
Rev. W. Blair Claney, Jr. 
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THE ENTIRE ESTATE of the late Rev. 
Charles L. Boecele, retired, was willed to 
the Zelienople Old People’s Home. 

Tue Rev. Georce L. Unricu tendered his 
resignation to St. John’s Church, Highland, 
effective Sept. 1 on acceptance of a call to 
Santiago (Manhattan Beach), Calif. 

On Oct. 1 a pastor from the West Coast 
will take up his new duties at Grace 
Church, Spring Garden, Pittsburgh. He 
is the Rev. Frederick P. Nissen of Port- 
land, Ore., who will succeed the Rev. 
George J. Muller, retired. 

AN OUTDOOR PULPIT constructed of stone 
was dedicated at Zion Mission, Penn Town- 
ship, east of Pittsburgh, Aug. 29. This 
“Vesper Pulpit” was erected by men of 
the congregation and Pastor Paul Gearhard. 

A SACRED MUSIC concert was presented 
recently at Calvary Church, Arnold, the 
Rev. E. G. Hoffman pastor. It was an or- 
iginal program prepared by Mrs. Martha 
Nelson, choir director. The program of- 
fered numbers ranging from Bach Chor- 
ales to the folk ballads of the southern 
mountains of the United States and the 
congregational singing of “old favorite” 
hymns. 

“LUTHERAN ReuieF for Transylvania Sax- 
ons, Inc.,” an independent organization 
affiliated with LWA, has about 1,000 mem- 
bers in the U.S.A. and 14 chapters. The 
Rev. John Foisel, of Cleveland, is pres- 
ident. At the annual meeting this summer, 
reports showed expenditures of over $30,000 
for relief packages, etc., sent by the cor- 
poration and its branches to the needy 
Saxons in Europe. This organizaticn also 
plans to assist in the resettlement pro- 
gram of Displaced Persons under the new 
D.P. Immigration Law. 

THE Rev. JOHANNES DEUTSCHLANDER, SR., 
recently retired from the active ministry 
after a 22-year pastorate at Teutsch Memo- 
rial Church, Cleveland, was honored by 
the congregation Aug. 1 at a surprise ban- 
quet. He received a neatly bound book 
containing letters of appreciation from 
members and organizations, and a cash 
gift of $500. When he retired the church 
elected him pastor emeritus and his son, 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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the Rev. J. H. Deutschlander, Jr., the pas- 
tor. This congregation was organized 26 
years ago as a mission project among the 
Transylvania Saxons. 

Dr. AND Mrs. GrorcE N. LAUFFER re- 
ceived a check for $1,000 at a farewell 
gathering held Aug. 27 at St. John’s Church, 
Kittanning, Dr. Lauffer recently terminated 
a 17-year pastorate there in order to re- 
tire. The Lauffers now live at New Oxford. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL attendance at Trinity 
Church, Derry, the Rev. G. D. Wolfe pastor, 
has increased 30 per cent in one year. The 
church debt has been reduced in two years 
from $10,000 to $3,500. 

A FIVE-YEAR PLAN just adopted at St. 
Mark’s Church, Jeannette, includes a parish 
education unit along with a new gas heat- 
ing system, new church lights, beautifica- 
tion, and a new organ. Ground is to be 
broken for the new two-story building in 
the spring. On hand is $6,000. The church 
hopes to increase this amount substan- 
tially when members are asked to tithe 
their November earnings as a fitting 40th 
anniversary gift. Dr. R. H. Thurau is the 
pastor. 

A new organ, complete with echo organ 
and cathedral chimes, was presented to 
Grace Church, Clarion, by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Freas and dedicated June 25 by Pas- 
tor E. R. Smail. . . . Two other churches 
of Northeast conference have new organs: 
St. John’s Church, Emlenton, the Rev. 
C. E. Maier pastor; and St. Paul’s Church, 
Coudersport, the Rev. J. W. Drawbaugh 
pastor. 

Young men of First Church, Warren, 
sponsored an eight-day Lutheran camp for 
boys of the parish 11-16 years of age. A 
staff of 15, including Pastor E. K. Rogers, 
and 60 boys attended. 

At Zion Cuurcu, Ambridge, 
brick-veneer parsonage is under construc- 
tion for Pastor F. B. Haer and his family. 
The church interior and exterior have 
been repainted and the following memorial 
gifts have been placed in the chancel: 
missal stand with altar service book, brass 
candlesticks, four brass offering plates with 
receiving bason and credence bracket. The 
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Sunday school has purchased a new 16mm 
projector and screen. 

Other memorial gifts throughout the 
synod include: Brass offering plates, re- 
ceiving bason and credence bracket to 
Christ Church, West Newton, Dr. J. R. 
Nicholas pastor; four brass offering plates 
and receiving bason to First Church, Van- 
dergrift, Dr. W. F. Pfeifer pastor; brass 
vases and brass candelabra to Emmanuel 
Church, east of Manorville, Dr. E. F. Rice 
pastor; candlesticks and pulpit and lectern 
Bibles to Trinity Church, Freeport, Dr. 
B. R. Shaffer pastor; four Gothic bronze 
lanterns for church entrance, to First 
Church, Apollo, the Rev. W. C. Hankey 
pastor; branch candelabra, brass offering 
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plates and receiving bason, altar desk and 
flower stands to St. James’ Church, Ligo- 
nier, the Rev. H. B. Hull pastor. 

The Rev. William H. Kibler, Sr., former 
Virginia Synod pastor, was installed as 
pastor of the West Sunbury charge by his 
son, the Rev. William H. Kibler, Jr., asso- 
ciate institutional pastor of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society of Pittsburgh, by special order 
of Synod President Dr. H. Reed Shepfer. 
The installation took place in the Spring- 
dale church of the parish. 
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Dr. Harry F. Baughman Named Acting 
Pastor, Christ Church, Gettsyburg 


By Pau. Levi Foutk 


Yorx—Dr. Harry F. Baughman, professor 
of preaching at Gettysburg Seminary, has 
been named acting pastor of Christ Church, 

Gettysburg. He assumed 
Pennsylvania his duties Sept. 1, taking 

over the responsibilities 
of former pastor Dr. Dwight F. Putman, 
who became president of the Central Penn 
Synod on Aug. 1. 

Christ church council presented Dr. and 
Mrs. Putman with a testimonial dinner on 
Aug. 4. Pastors in the community, semi- 
nary professors and church councilmen 
spoke briefly. 

THE Rev. Donatp Brown, until recently 
pastor of the Breezewood parish of the 
Alleghany Conference, accepted a call to 
the Geeseytown Church, near Hollidays- 
burg, effective Sept. 1. 

THe Rev. Extmer Drumm, for the past 
seven years pastor of the New Chester par- 
ish, Adams county, resigned effective Aug. 
16 to accept a call to Immanuel Church, 
Williamstown. 

AN INVITATION from the Lancaster Con- 
ference Brotherhood to the men of the West 
Penn Conference to attend their annual 
picnic at Lititz Springs Park was relayed 
to all conference brotherhoods by Pres-~ 
ident John L. R. Schiding. 

Dr. G. Exson Rurr, editor of THE Lu- 
THERAN, will be the annual Rally Day 
speaker in St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, the 
Rev. Paul Levi Foulk pastor, Sept. 19. 

LAY WORKERS’ evangelism instruction 
meetings for the West Penn Conference 
will be held this fall as follows: Adams 
District, the Rev. George H. Berkheimer, 
president, with the Rev. R. E. Lesher, 
leader; St. James’ Church, Gettysburg, 
Nov. 21, 2.30 p.m.; Biglerville, Nov. 21, 7.30 
p.M.; York Springs, Nov. 22, 7.30 p.m.; New 
Oxford, Nov. 23, 7.30 p.m.; St. Paul’s Church, 
Hanover, Nov. 24, 7.30 p.m.; and St. Paul’s 
Church, Littlestown, Nov. 24, 7.30 p.m. 

Cumberland District, the Rev. Harold A. 
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Dunkelberger, president, with 
Lesher, leader; Camp Hill, Trinity Church, 
Nov. 14, 2.30 p.m.; First Church, Carlisle, 
Nov. 14, 7.30 p.m.; Zion Church, Newville, 
Nov. 15, 7.30 p.m.; Shippensburg, Nov. 16, 
7.30 P.M.; Trinity Church, Chambersburg, 
Nov. 17, 7.30 p.m.; and Mercersburg, Nov. 
18, 7.30 P.M. 

York District, Dr. Chester S. Simonton, 
president, with Pastor Lesher and the Rev. 
P. J. Dexnis, leaders; Union Church, York, 
Nov. 28, 2.30 p.m.; and Zion Church, York, 
Nov. 28, 2.30 p.m.; Thomasville, St. Paul’s 
Church, Nov. 29, 7.30 p.m.; Spring Grove, 
Noy. 29, 7.30 p.m.; Manchester, Nov. 30, 7.30 
P.M.; Glen Rock, St. Paul’s Church, Nov. 30, 
7.30 P.M.; Red Lion, Dec. 1, 7.30 p.m.; Hallam, 
Dec. 1, 7.30 P.m.; Dillsburg, Dec. 2, 7.30 P.m.; 
and Dover, Salem Church, Dec. 2, 7.30 p.m. 

These meetings, arranged by the church, 
are important for all church workers in the 
1948-49 campaign of evangelism. A report 
on members received by Lutheran churches 
in America for 1947 shows that it took 45 
members one year to get one new member. 

Set. Gerber D. Scuarer, ill since World 
War I, and for the past 18 years occupying 
the same room at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Reading, is utterly helpless and blind, but 
a real Christian philosopher who has 
helped many people. He is a member of 
Bethany Church in West Reading, the Rev. 
Paul Kidd pastor. He has been visited by 
many outstanding and important people of 
America, and has received letters from 
presidents and kings. It is an inspiration 
to talk with him. 


Pastor « 


DECEASED 


W. H. Bruce Carney 

The Rev. W. H. Bruce Carney, 78-year- 
old pastor of St. Paul’s Church, West 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., former Wag- 
ner College faculty member and president 
of Hartwick Seminary, died in a New York 
hospital June 11. 

Born in Belleville, N. Y., in 1870, he was 
graduated from Gettysburg College in 1899, 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1904, and 
was ordained by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

Pastorates which he served included: 
Garrett, Pa.; DuBois, Pa.; Bedford, Pa.; 
and Cooperstown, N. Y. During the latter 
pastorate he was president of the Alleghany 
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Synod. He was elected president of Hart- 
wick Seminary in 1939 after serving on the 
faculty for many years. From 1932 to 1936, 
he served as professor of religion and phi- 
losophy at Wagner College. 
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In 1940 he became pastor of the West 
Brighton congregation. He received his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University in ’32. 

Surviving are his wife, three sons, four 
daughters, a brother and three sisters. 
Funeral services were conducted in West 
Brighton by the Rev. Norman W. Ross, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. 


Frank Sherman Delo 

The Rev. Frank Sherman Delo, retired 
Lutheran pastor and missionary and senior 
member of Lutheran synods throughout the 
midwest, died Aug. 30 at the home of a 
daughter in Lincoln, Nebr. He was 82. 

Pastor Delo began his active ministry in 
Xenia, Ohio, in June of 1892, served pas- 
torates in Illinois; Paxton, Nebr.; Laramie, 
Wyo.; Oxford, Ohio; Covington, Ky.; Tiro, 
Ohio; North Platte, Nebr.; and Hardy, 
Nebr., and retired exactly 50 years later at 
the last-named parish. 

In 1886 he joined the Student Volunteer 
Movement, four years later founded and 
edited the Children’s Missionary. He pre- 
pared an illustrated lecture on mission 
work in India and Africa, delivered it 250 
times. In both these projects, he was the 
first Lutheran pastor to adopt these mod- 
ern methods to more impressively bring 
the message of foreign missions to the 
local congregations. 

In 1900 he was married to Ina Colburn, 
at Topeka, Kan., who preceded him in 
death in ’46. 

Surviving are a daughter, a son, a sister 
and three grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted Sept. 2 
at Grace Church, Lincoln, by Dr. Leland 
H. Lesher, assisted by Synod President 
T. J. C. Schuldt, and the Rev. Paul Wieg- 
man. Burial was in Manhattan, Kan. 


Sylvanus Homer Yerian 

Dr. Sylvanus Homer Yerian, 76-year-old 
retired Lutheran pastor and former pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Synod, died in Los 
Angeles, Calif., Aug. 7. 

Born in Roann, Ind., in 1872, Dr. Yerian 
was graduated from Wittenberg College in 
1896 and from Hamma Divinity School in 
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“Bishop Aulén’s writings are holding an 
increasingly important role in contem- 
porary Christian thought.” 

—Henry Van Dusen, 
President, Union Theological Seminary 
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1899. Pastorates in which he served in- 
cluded: St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio; St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago, III; 
Forreston, Ill.; St. Luke’s Church, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Fifth Church, Springfield; and St. 
John’s Church, Gardena, Calif. He retired 
in 1936 and served as supply pastor for 
several West Coast parishes until 1942. 

While at St. Luke’s Church, Omaha, Dr. 
Yerian was president of the Nebraska 
Synod. He represented the Nebraska 
Synod at the organization of the ULCA in 
New York. He was also instrumental in 
the relocation of Midland College from 
Atchison, Kan., to Fremont, Nebr. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Wilhelmine 
Yerian, one daughter and a son. 

Funeral services were conducted in Los 
Angeles Aug. 9 by the Rev. J. Benner 
Weaver assisted by Dr. J. Géorge Dorn, 
Dr. Herbert J. Weaver, and Dr. Henry 
Irving Kohler. Burial was in Roann, Ind. 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 

22. Women's Work Institute of Ministerium 
of Pa. Holy Communion Church, Phiia- 
delphia. 

24. Women's Auxiliary. Philadelphia Semi- 
nary. 2 P. M. Seminary Chapel. 

26-28. South Carolina Synod, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newberry. 

19. Wilkes-Barre Conference. FMS. St. 
John's Church, Scranton, Pa. 4 

3- 5. ULCA Brotherhood. Americus Hotel, 
Allentown, Pa. 
5. Chicago Conference WMS convention. 
St. James’ Church, Chicago. 
5- 6. ULCA Executive Board. Philadelphia. 
6-14. ULCA Convention. Town Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 

11. Commission of Adjudication. Town Hall, 
Philadelphia, 12 noon. 

15. Board of Deaconess Work. Philadelphia. 

20-21. Maryland Synod WMS. St. Luke's 
Church, Cumberland, Md. 
26. Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 
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Dr. E. STantey JONES is traveling 
around once more on behalf of his cru- 
sade for a federal union of the churches. 
He expects to speak in 30 cities on his 
idea of a “Church of Christ in America” 
in which the various denominations 
would be self-governing branches. 

They would have “local self-govern- 
ment, but would be bound together by 
the union and the sovereignty of the 
union,” Dr. Jones explains. This united 
church will come into existence within 
five or 10 years, he told an audience in 
Utica, New York. 

Dr. Jones, it seems to me, is the very 
best sort of Christian sentimentalist. 
His reasoning is not always clear, but 
his emotions are generous and ardent. 
It was he who proposed in 1941 that 
New Guinea be given to Japan. Such 
a fine gift, he believed, might avert a 
war in the Pacific. He was trying vig- 
orously to persuade people to accept his 
idea when the Japanese struck. 


A FAVORITE IDEA of Dr. Jones is that 
the multitude of church members are 
eager for union. The facts seem to be 
that in many churches the leaders favor 
merger more than the people in the 
parishes. Congregational Christian 
churches, in their general convention, 
voted strongly for merger with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Most of the Congregationalist state as- 
semblies favored the merger. It was 
the vote in the congregations that was 
weakest of all. 

A Gallop poll this spring showed that 
47 per cent of Protestant church mem- 
bers in the U.S. don’t think a merger 
of churches would be a good thing. 
Those in favor were 42 per cent. Eleven 
years earlier a poll showed 40 per cent 
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in favor. A merger could not succeed 
unless at least 80 per cent favored it. 
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At the present rate of the progress of | 


merger sentiment, it would take about 
two centuries to get a strong majority. 


CHRISTIANITY IS such a tremendous 
motive power in human thought and life 
that it produces hundreds of variations 
in the faith and practice of Christians. 
From a Quaker meeting-house to a 
Greek Orthodox’ cathedral is a long 
journey. Yet in each there is something 
true and beautiful. To stamp out dif- 
ferences in a passion for organizational 
union would be dangerous to the free- 
dom of the soul. 

There is a unity of the churches al- 
ready, given us by our Lord. There is 
only one Christian church on earth, 
which exists wherever the Word is 
rightly taught and the Sacraments 
rightly administered. 

The churches should meet eagerly 
with one another to study together their 
various understandings of the Word and 
Sacraments. They have just done some 
of this in the assembly of the World 
Council in Amsterdam. To the extent 
that they find themselves to be one in 
their understanding of Word and Sac- 
raments, they experience genuine unity. 
Whether they ever form a union or- 
ganization—federal or otherwise— 
would be a mere detail. 

Crusades for church union are a form 
of secularism, which looks upon the 
external appearance of the churches 
rather than their inner life. An all- 
Protestant union church in America, 
without deep unity in faith, would be 
as intolerable as the Roman Catholic 
variety of totalitarian rule. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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